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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, one yeer ) ALL THREE 
WOMAN’S WORLD, one year FOR 
New War Book, The European War at a Glance $1.25 


DO YOU ENOW Why the war is being fought? 

What started the war? 

Why Austria declared war? 

Why Russia interfered? 

Why Germany joined with Austria? 

Why France and England aided Russia? 

The reasons behind the war? 

The history of the conflicting nations? 

The location of navies, troops, and fortifications? 

The strength of the Powers? 

The different religions? 
If you do not, take advantage of this offer promptly in order to be sure of receiv- 
ing a copy of this new book on the World’s War, before the supply is exhausted. 
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THE WOMANS WORLD is a monthly publication with a circulation of over 
two million copies a month. It is well illustrated, containing good stories, Depart- 
ment on Cooking with recipes, Fashion Department, with illustrations of patterns 
which may be secured, Department on Household Questions and answers, and 
Department on Study of Music. An excellent mazagine for the Home. 

Fill out this blank and return with Post Office Money Order, Draft, or Check 
for $1.25, and your order will receive prompt attention. 





THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 

Enclosed find $1.25 for which send me GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE for 
one year, and a year’s subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD, together with the new 
WAR-BOOK—EUROPEAN WAR AT A GLANCE. 
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Postage in Canada, 90c extra; in Chicago, 60c extra; foreign countries, $1.20 extra. 
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“falcon” Queens Caucasians, and Carniclans 


Untested, July 1 to Oct. 1: one, 85c; six, $4.50; twelve, $8.50. 
Select untested, July 1 to Oct. 1: One, $1.00; six, $5.50; twelve, $10.00. 
Tested, $1.50 each. Select tested, $2.00. 





All queens are reared in strong vigorous colonies, and mated from populous nuclei. 
Instructions for introducing are to be found on the reverse side of the cage cover. 
A full line of bee supplies and foundation manufactured by us at Falconer, N. Y. 
Write for samples of our foundation and Red Catalog, postpaid. 





Western Distributers: 
Cc. C. Clemons Bee Supply Company, 128-130 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
Other Dealers Everywhere. 
Red Catalog, Postpaid. “Simplified Beekeeping’ Postpaid. 


W. T. Falconer Manufacturing Company, Falconer, New York 
Where the good beehives come from 
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100 Per Cent Fine 


You won't have to dodge the carving if 
ou'll just make up your mind to havea 
een Kutter carving set. The edge on 

a Keen Kutter carver stays on a long 

time, and it goes through. Yes, sir! 


KEEN KUTTER 
Carving Sets 


are made from the finest of materials, by 
men who have gained rare skill through 
long experience. If you find any Keen 
Kutter carving set not giving satisfaction, 
the dealer is authorized to return the 
money. 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.”’ 

Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 





Simmons Hardware Co. 
St. Louis New York Philadelphia 

No. K9222. Price $5.00 a set Toledo Minneapolis SiouxCity Wichita No. K1900. Price $5.50 a set 

arving Knife and Fork from Knife and Fork from set of six 

set of fe, fork and steel knives and forks 
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HONEY MARKETS 


The prices listed below are intended to represent, 
as nearly as possible, the average market prices at 
which honey and beeswax are selling at the time of 
the report in the city mentioned. Unless otherwise 
stated, this is the price at which sales are being 
made by commission merchants or by producers di- 
rect to the retail merchants. When sales are made 
by commission merchants the usual commission (from 
five to ten per cent), cartage, and freight will be 
deducted; and in addition there is often a charge 
for storage by the commission merchant. When sales 
are made by the producer direct to the retailer, com- 
mission and storage and other charges are eliminat- 
ed. Sales made to wholesale houses are usually 
about ten per cent less than those to retail merchants. 


NATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION GRADING-RULES 
Adopted at Cincinnati, Feb. 13, 1918. 


Sections of comb honey are to be graded: First, as 
to finish; second, as to color of honey; and third, as 
to weight. The sections of honey in any given case 
are to be so nearly alike in these three respects that 
any section shall be representative of the contents of 


the case. 
I. FINISH. 


1. Extra Fancy.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb 
firmly attached to the four sides, the sections to be 
free from propolis or other pronounced stain, combs 
and cappings white, and not more than six unsealed 
cells on either side. 

2. Fancy.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb firm- 
ly attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
propolis or other pronounced stain, comb and cap- 
pings white, and not more than six unsealed cells on 
either side exclusive of the outside row. 

3. No. 1.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb firmly 
attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
propolis or other pronounced stain, comb and cap- 
pings white to slightly off color, and not more than 
40 unsealed celis, exclusive of the outside row. 

4. No. 2.—Comb not projecting beyond the box, 
attached to the sides not less than two-thirds of the 
way around, and not more than 60 unsealed cells 
exclusive of the row adjacent to the box. 


II. COLOR. 


On the basis of color of the honey, comb honey is 
to be classified as: first, white; second, light amber; 
third, amber; and fourth, dark. 


III. WEIGHT. 


1. Heavy.—No section designated as 
weigh less than fourteen ounces. 

2. Medium.—No section designated as medium to 
weigh less than twelve ounces. 

3. Light.—No section designated as light to weigh 
less than ten ounces. 

In describing honey, three words or symbols are 
to be used, the first being descriptive of the finish, 
the second of color, and the third of weight. As for 
example: Fancy, white, heavy (F-W-H); No. 1, 
amber, medium (1-A-M), etc. In this way any of 
the possible combinations of finish, color, and weight 
ean be briefly described. 
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CULL HONEY. 


Cull honey shall consist of the following: Honey 
packed in soiled second-hand cases or that in badly 
stained or propolized sections; sections containing 
pollen, honey-dew honey, honey showing signs of 
granulation, poorly ripened, sour or “ weeping” 
honey; sections with comb projecting beyond the 
box or well attached to the box less than two-thirds 
the distance around its inner surface; sections with 
more than 60 unsealed cells, exclusive of the row 
adjacent to the box; leaking, injured, or patched-up 
sections; sections weighing less than ten ounces. 


HONEY-GRADING RULES ADOPTED BY THE COLORADO 
STATE BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER 13, 1911. 

FANCY WuITE.—Sections to be well filled, comb 
firmly attached to all sides and evenly capped ex- 
cept the outside row next to the wood. Honey, 
combs, and cappings white, and not projecting be- 
yond the wood; wood to be well cleaned; no sections 
in this grade to weigh less than 13% ounces. 

No. 1.—Sections to be well filled, combs firmly 
attached on all sides and evenly capped, except the 
outside row next to the wood. Honey white or very 
slightly off color. Combs not projecting beyond the 
wood; wood to be well cleaned; no section in this 
grade to weigh less than 13% ounces. 

CHOICE.—Sections to be well filled; combs firmly 
attached; not projecting beyond the wood, and en- 
tirely capped, except the outside row next to the 
wood. Honey, comb, and cappings from white to 
amber, but not dark; wood to be well cleaned; no 
section in this grade to weigh less than 12 ounces. 

No. 2.—This grade is composed of sections that 
are entirely capped, 2xcept row next to wood, weigh- 
ing from ten to twelve ounces or more; also of such 
sections that weigh 12 ounces or more, and have not 
more than 50 uncapped cells all together, which must 
be filled. Combs and cappings from white to amber 
in color, but not dark; wood to be well cleaned. 

EXTRACTED HONEY.—Must be thoroughly ripened, 
weigh 12 pounds per gallon. It must be well strain- 
ed, and packed in new cans. It is classed as white, 
light amber, and amber. 

STRAINED HoNry.—This is honey obtained from 
combs by all other means than the centrifugal ex- 
tractors, and is classed as white, light amber, amber, 
and dark; it must be thoroughly ripened and well 
strained. It may be put up in cans that previously 
have contained honey. 
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ALBANY.—Honey demand is good. We quote 
fancy white, 18; good, 17; medium, 16; mixed and 
buckwheat, 15; extracted, white, 8% to 9; off color, 
7% to 8; buckwheat, 7 to 7 

Albany, Oct. 21. H. R. WRIGHT. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The market on both comb and 
extracted honey is not as brisk as it might be, par- 
ticularly comb. There is a fair demand for extract- 
ed. We quote No. 1 to choice white at $3.50 to 
$4.00 per case; best white extracted in 60-pound 
cans, 9% to 10% cents; California sage, 10 to 11 
cents. Beeswax brings 30 cents .cash, 32 in trade. 

Indianapolis, Oct. 19. WALTER S. POUDER. 


Honey reports continued on page 5. 
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PERFECTION IN WAX RENDERING 


has been reached by our process. 
COMB AND CAPPINGS, and secure highest re- 


Write for prices and full information. 


Ship us your OLD 





204 Walnut Street 








THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


“The Busy Bee Men” 


Comb and Extracted Honey Wanted 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Best Time to Buy 
Supplies 














The season just passed has demonstrated more clearly than ever 
the necessity for being prepared for a honey-flow BEFORE it 
comes. If you wait until the season is upon you, the chances are 
that the greater part of the crop will be lost while you are im- 
patiently waiting for supplies to arrive. It may seem a little 
early now to think of next season’s honey harvest; but the fact 
of the matter is, this is just the time to order goods for next 
season. 


We are beginning now to replenish our stocks. We shall soon 
have carload orders coming from the factory Special orders placed 
now can have just the attention they need, both here and at the 
factory, and you may have your goods sent in one of our cars, 
thereby saving on transportation charges. Regular stock will 
come straight to you from our warehouse in new unbroken pack- 
ages, and you can put the goods together in your odd minutes, 
thereby saving the expense of extra help in the spring. 


Our usual discounts for early orders apply again this season—5 
per cent for cash orders sent in November, the discount lessening 
one per cent per month as the season advances. These discounts 
mean a considerable saving, and you might as well take advantage 
of the highest by ordering now. No change of prices has as yet 
been announced, and you may, therefore, order from your present 
catalog. If your catalog has been mislaid, write us at once and we 
will send another. 


If your season’s crop of honey is not yet disposed of, we can give 
you a good price and handle it promptly. Send samples of ex- 
tracted and full information as to containers, flavor, quantity, 
price, etc. We also handle comb honey. 





C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2146 Central Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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Honey Reports continued from page 2. 

ZANESVILLE.—At present the supply of honey on 
eis market about balances the demand. While the 
crop locally was very light, the deficiency is for the 
most part made up by fair yields elsewhere. Best 
grades of white comb wholesale at 18 to 20, prices 
being one to two cents less in a jobbing way. Best 
white extracted is quoted at 9 to 11, according to 
quantity. Producers are offered for beeswax 30 cts. 
cash, 82 in exchange for supplies. 

Zanesville, Oct. 19. EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 





Kansas City.—The supply of both comb and 
extracted honey is liberal and the demand fair. We 
quote No. 1 white comb honey, 24-section cases, at 
$3.10 to $3.25; No. 2 ditto, $2.75 to $3.00; No. 1 
amber, $3.00; No. 2 amber, $2.50 to $2.75; chunk 
honey, 60-lb. cans, per Ib., 10 cts.; white extracted 
honey, 8 to 8%; amber ditto, 7 to 7%; dark ditto, 
5 cts.; beeswax, 25 to 28. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 

Kansas City, Oct. 15. 





New YorK.—We quote fancy clover, comb, per 
Ib., 16; ditto No. 1, 14; ditto No. 2, 12 to 13; ditto 
extracted, 8 to 9; ditto buckwheat, comb, 10 to 12; 
buckwheat, extracted, 7% to 8; Southern, extracted, 
per gallon, 50 to 80; West Indian, extracted, per 
gallon, 45 to 50. A quotation of 30 to 32 cts. per 
lb. for beeswax covers the business doing in average 
fine domestic goods. West Indian is offering down 
to 27 cts. per Ib. ‘ 

New York, Oct. 19. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


Sr. Lours.—The demand for honey in this market 
has been only fair, as the weather conditions have 
been much against its consumption. Colder weather 
will stimulate the trade and cause a better demand. 
There are no changes from our last quotations. We 
are still quoting No. 1 white-clover honey, 24 sec- 
tions to the case, from $3.35 to $3.50; No. 2 at 
$3.00 to $3.25; light amber from $2.50 to $3.00; 
extracted honey, from 5 to 7%, according to quality, 
flavor, and quantity. Beeswax is quoted at 30 for 
prime; inferior and impure, less. 

R. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co. 

St. Louis, Oct. 21. 





New YorK.—Owing to the short crop of comb 
honey in the Eastern States, receipts thus far have 
been rather light; but, on the other hand, the de- 
mand is not up to former years. Some far-western 
honey is coming into our market, and is selling at 
14 to 16 cents according to quality; dark and lower 
grades at from 10 to 12. As for extracted honey, 
there is not much doing in white clover or lin- 
den; but quantities of California and Western are 
arriving to offset the shortage here. We quote white, 
8% to 9; light amber, 7 to 8; lower grades, 6 to 7, 
all according to quality. Large quantities of West 
Indian honey are arriving right along, and take the 
place of domestic in a good many instances on ac- 
count of the low price. We would advise our South- 
ern shippers not to make any shipment at all until 
they correspond with us. Beeswax has been declin- 
ing right along, and we quote domestic at from 28 
to 30 for choice quality; and foreign, principally 
West India, at from 25 to 27. 

New York, Oct. 19. HiLpretTH & SEGELKEN. 
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How to Keep Bees 
BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


This is an excellent book for the beginner. 
Nothing better. We cordially recommend it to 
all who are learning beekeepjng by their own 
effort. Having commenced beekeeping three 
times, the talented author is jn a position to fur- 
nish the right kind of advice. You can not go 
wrong in getting this book. It ischarmingly writ- 
ten and easily understood. Price $1.10 postpaid. 


THE A, |. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 





Deposit your Savings 
with 
Ghe SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT BANK CO. 


of MEDINA,O. 


The Bank that pays 4% 


Write for Information 


[ATSPITZER ERROOT EBSPITZER 
PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT : CASH 1ER 


ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 













BOTHERED 
WITH SCALE? 


The oneabsolute- 
ly sure spray for 
San Jose _is 
**Scalecide.’? Used 
in the best orchards 
everywhere. En- 
dorsed by Experiment Sta- 
tions. Will keep your trees 
cleanandhealthy and make them 
yield number one fruit. Better 
than lime sulphur. Easy to handle Will not clog 
or corrode the pump or injure the skin, ‘‘Scalecide” 
has no substitute). OUR SERVICE DEPART- 
MENT furnishes everything for the orchard, 
Write todayto Department 6 fornew book 
—Pratt’s Hand Book for Fruit Growers” 
and “‘Scalecide”’ the Tree Saver. Both free. 


B. G. PRATT CO., 50 Church Street, New York City 


















$10,000.00 


vorace a=" SAW 


This is the cheapest saw manu- 
factured. “Only $10 saw to ‘which 
Gusitntaea P years money ne 
funded and all charges paid if not 
satisfactory. Write ‘yy catalog. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK COMPANY 
Box 60, Belleville, Pa. 


















Large Eggs 


now and all winter, too, if you feed 
— hens The Humphrey Way—fresh 
one prepared in a 
HUMPHREY BONE CUTTER 
with its Always-Open Hopper. If you 
have 10 hens or more, write for our 
offer and a copy of our profitable 
book, “The Golden Egg.” 
HUMPHREY, Mine St. Factory, Jover. tu. 














BOOK ON 


Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed Free to any address by the author 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 3 Ist Street New York 
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Gleanings im Bee Culture 
DEVOTED TO HONEY, BEES, AND HOME INTERESTS 
Established 1873 CIRCULATION 85,000 Issued semi-monthly 
A. L. BOYDEN, Advertising Manager 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Twenty-five cents per agate line flat. Fourteen lines to the inch. 
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‘BEE SMOKER 


Patented 





new BINGHAM Bingham Bee-smoker. . . 


Nearly Forty Years on the Market 

The original bee-smoker was invented and pat- 
ented by Mr. T. F. Bingham in 1878, ’82, °92, 
and 1903. The Bingham smoker is up to date, 
and the standard in this and many foreign coun- 
tries. 
all-important tool of the most extensive honey- 
producers of the world. No one other invention 
in apiculture has been so important as little could 
be accomplished without the bee-smoker. For 
sale direct or at your dealer’s. Postage extra. 


It has recently been improved, and is the 


Smoke Engine, 4-inch stove; weight 1% lbs. . $1.25 
Doctor, 3%-inch stove, weight 1% lbs, __.. . +: maa 
Conqueror, 3-inch stove, weight 1% lbs. é re -75 
Little Wonder, 2%-inch stove, weight 1lb. . . .50 


Two largest sizes with hinged cover. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“Here is the Answery'in 
WEBSTERS 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 
THE MERRIAM WEBSTER = 


















Every day in your talk and reading, at 
home, on the street car, in the office, shop 
and school you likely question the mean- 
ing of some new word. A friend asks: 
“What makes mortar harden?” You seck 
the location of Loch Katrineor the pronun- 
ciation of jujutsu. What is white coal? 
This New Creation answers all kinds of 
questions in Language, History, Biography, 
Fiction, Foreign Words, Trades, Arts and 
Scicnces, with final authority. A. 

400,000 Words. 


6000 Illustrations, Ss. 


Cost $400,000. My) 

2700 Pages. wh W Uy . 
The only dictionarywith 
the new divided page,—char-~ 
acterized as “A Stroke of 
Genius.” 


India Paper Edition: 
On thin, opaque, strong, \\ 
India paper. What a satis- 
faction toown the Merriam 
Webster ina form so light 
and so convenient to use! 
One half the thickness and 
weight of Regular Edition. {// \ 
Regular Edition: ye 
On strong book paper. Wt. 
1434 lbs. Size 1236 x 934x 
5inches. 

Write for specimen pages, 
illustrations, etc, 
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Hand and Foot Power 


This cut represents our com- 
bined circular saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ use in 
the construction of their 


Send for illustrated catalog 


646 a 
ROCKFORD, - ILLINOIS. 


BARNES’ 
MACHINERY 


hives, sections, etc. 
Machines on Trial 


and prices. Address 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., <@ 


uby 











Heavy Demand fo 


“SUPERIOR” Foundation 


Signifies 


Highest Quality & Prompt Shipments 
Manufactured by 
SUPERIOR HONEY CO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 
Highest Prices Paid fer Beeswax 








CANDY for WINTER STORES 


Why not be sure your bees have enough for winter by 
giving each colony one or two plates of candy! We have 
it in large paper plates weighing about two pounds — 
enough to last a colony 3 to 4 weeks. Can send by post. 
Write for prices. A full line of supplies always in stock. 


H. H. JEPSON 
182 Friend Street BOSTON, MASS. 





BEE SUPPLIES 


in January. Dept. Ry BE PLY CO., 





ind Ave., ‘aenees City, 











Send your name for 
pew 3986 catalog out 
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Queens by Return Mail. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

F. J. Wardell, formerly head queen-breeder for The A. I. Root Company, is 
now prepared to furnish queens of his gentle stock. The bees are so gentle that 
their owner seldom needs a veil—just the thing for the beginners that are afraid of 
stings. The editor of GLEANINGS who saw these bees and handled them, says they 


are the gentlest bees he ever saw. They are bred direct from the Root $200.00 
queen. 








PRICES : 
ica Ni tai ssa ede ah din Reet $1.50 
Bh Pe 1.75 
Dt. -2 test eegakesbastestede 2.50 
EE SNE Aida Rcdendacmaivancnmen 3.F0 
Send all orders to F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 














STUDY BEE CULTURE BY MAIL 


There is money in Bees if you know how. Make a good living from Bees or keep down the high cost of living. Alwaysa 
good demand for men who know Bee Culture. Just the opportunity you have been wanting—ltearn at home. You can make 
your spare time count and finish this course this winter by beginning now. This excellent course prepared by E. R. Root, 
the foremost exponent of Scientific Beekeeping. Also splendid correspondence courses in General Farming, Truck—North 
or South, Poultry, Fruit, Flowers, Greenhouse, Soils. Dairying, Farm Management, Farm Book-keeping, Farm Veterinary, 
Writing for the Farm Press, Mushrooms, Ginseng. etc. Original and largest school devoted exclusively to teaching farm- 
ing by mail. Write to-day for Free ~— ey to ot ~ Farm Pay More," also temporary low = vy oy full 
particulars. (Which course interests you No agents. ree Lai Building, 
sample lesson from General Farming Course on request. American Farmers School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


















































“Griggs Saves You Freight”’ i Ol E DO “Griggs Saves You Freight’’ 


HONEY CASES, CANS, AND BARRELS 

We have a good supply of Cans, all sizes (second-hand cans); also Wood Honey-cases, 

Barrels of 52 gallons capacity (alcohol), the best package to ship extracted 

honey in—takes third-class rate, and is cheaper than cans. 
HONEY! HONEY! 

If you need honey, write us. We have several kinds of the choicest in barrels or cans. 

State quantity you wish to buy. Comb honey in wood cases; fine quality. 

BEESWAX WANTED 








S.J. GRIGGS &4CO., - 26 NORTH ERIE STREET, - TOLEDO, OHIO 


“Griggs is Always on the Job” 
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‘STOCK ORDER 


for Syracuse 





= son’s supplies. 


is in the hands of The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O., and 
we will be glad to receive orders now for next sea- 
Discount for November, 5 per cent; 


i for December, 4 per cent. Any special goods needed 


by beekeepers of New York State should be in our 
= hands just as soon as possible. 








The A. I. Root Company 





Syracuse, New York 
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Queeme - Queens 


Bees by the Pound 
and Full Colonies 





From a superior strain of THREE-BANDED 

ITALIANS. . Hardy, gentle, and they are 

hustlers. Guaranteed to please you. 
Send for My 1914 Descriptive Catalog 


I have a large stock of modern BEE SUPPLIES always 

on hand. ROOT’S GOODS at factory schedule of 

prices, packed and delivered to my station. All orders 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Earl M. Nichols, Lyonsville, Mass. 








No. 25 jars, $4.60 a 

HONEY-JARS rise i itross $125 

per gross. Our cat- 

alog lists several styles. Heavy cartons that protect 

honey, $5.00 per M. Extracted honey, 8 to 10%c per 
pound. Bees and queens at all seasons. 


1. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, WN. Y. 
Aplaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 


26 
EN YEARS’ 
PRACTICE . 
Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlen palleee, Corner 
Tenth and G Sts., WasHiveton, D. 
Patent Counsel of 
The A. |. Root Co. 











Patent Praotice in Patent 
Office and Courts 

















Honey - containers 
or Feeders? 


No difference which—or what— 
you'll find it in the PEIRCE Cata- 
log. Whatever has been the result 
of the season’s work, there is doubt- 
less something in the way of sup- 
plies of which you are in need, be it 
a necessity or merely a convenience. 
A careful perusal of this catalog will 
be interesting, suggestive, and prof- 
itable, as if contains a great deal of 
valuable information, and places at 
your disposal “ROOT QUALITY, 
PEIRCE SERVICE,” and conse- 
quent satisfaction. 

Five per cent discount on cash 
orders during November. 


HONEY 

We are in the market for honey, particu- 
larly white-clover comb. Write, stating 
quantity, how packed, and price wanted. 

If your own crop is light or has been 
sold, and you are needing honey for your 
trade, your wants can here be supplied at 
reasonable prices. 

‘The correspondence of wholesale and re 
tail dealers is solicited. 


E. W. Peirce, Zanesville, 0. 


22 South Third Street. 
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These Experts Have a Hand in All the Lewis Beeware You Buy 
is This Worth Any Thing to You? 


When You Consider Buying Bee Supplies, Ask Yourself These Questions 
WHERE CAN I BUY (NOT THE MOST) THE BEST FOR MY MONEY? 
WHAT KIND OF MATERIAL WILL I GET? 

WHAT SORT OF WORKMANSHIP WILL BE FURNISHED? 
HOW WILL THESE GOODS BE PACKED? 

WHO ARE MAKING AND STANDING BACK OF THESE GOODS? 
WHAT ARE THEIR FACILITIES FOR DISTRIBUTION? 


HERE IS THE ANSWER: 

THE G. B. LEWIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN THE BUSINESS OF MANUFACTURING BEE 
SUPPLIES FOR FORTY-ONE YEARS. IT HAS GROWN FROM CARPENTER SHOP TO A PLANT 
COVERING NEARLY SIX ACRES OF GROUND WITH AN ANNUAL OUTPUT OF 30,000,000 SEC- 
TIONS AND 100,000 HIVES. During all these years, in the face of advancing prices on material and 
labor, the scarcity of suitable lumber, competition of cheaper and inferior goods, it has had many opportu- 
nities to cheapen its product at the expense of quality; BUT IT HAS STEADFASTLY STOOD BY II's 
GUNS, MAINTAINING ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. LEWIS BEEWARE 
is the same to-day, was the same yesterday, and will be the same to-morrow. 

NOW, HOW ABOUT THE WORKMANSHIP IN THESE GOODS? What skill do they represent? 
In a word, what is their personality? The business has been under one management, and the lumber has 
been bought by one buyer for twenty years. He is still managing the business and buying the lumber. The 
head mechanic came into the factory when a boy. He has been supervising for thirty-six years. The Bee- 
hive superintendent has been devoting his life to making Bee-hives for thirty years. The Section boss has 
been watching the Lewis section machinery and output for twenty-nine years. These men represent the skill, 
the brains, and the conscience that go in the goods. We ask you again—DOES THIS MEAN ANY THING 
TO YOU? 

A WORD ABOUT LEWIS PACKING. The Lewis Company also makes a business of packing boxes; 
therefore they know how goods should be packed.. A patent woven wood-and-wire package, made only by the 
Lewis Company is employed largely in packing. This makes the package light, compact, and damage-proof. 

WHO IS BACK OF THESE GOODS? THE LEWIS COMPANY has for forty-one years stood back 
of every transaction it has ever made. On examination of Lewis goods, if they are not as represented, you 
are not asked or expected to keep them. This is our guarantee, and applies to Lewis distributing houses 
as well as the factory. The Lewis Company has a reputation for fair and square dealing second to none. 

LEWIS BEEWARE may be obtained almost at your own door. Thirty distributing houses located at 
convenient points throughout the United States and foreign countries are there to serve you. 

OUR 1915 CATALOG WILL BE READY FOR DISTRIBUTION AT THE USUAL TIME. Send for 
one, giving name of distributer nearest you. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of Lewis Beeware 
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fe Re: Bey! A Letter in ‘‘Japanese-English’’ as It Came to Us 


Mino, Japan, Aug. 31, 1913. 
be: Dapant & Sons, Hamilton, [l., U.S. A. 

Gentlemen :—W idely is known the matchlessly excel- 
lent quality of your foundation. This can amply be testi- 
fied by the various experiments I have made in the course 
of this year, and also by the many testimonials of those 
who, having been supplied with the same by my apiary, 
have already made experiments upon it. 

It is indeed an Ideal Foundation, and this can not be 
blamed of an exaggeration when I take into consideration 
the astounding rapidity with which bee-combs are built 
out of it. Hoping your further success I remain, Sirs, 

Truly Yours, K. Mipzvuno. 


(> Ree ee berg. weap ek, . 
2, ee ee 





Comb Foundation, Bee-supplies, Honey, Beeswax. 
Sweet-clover Seed, etc. Old Comb, Cappings, Slumgum rendered 
into Beeswax on shares, and Beeswax worked into foundation. 





‘DADANT & SONS: 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS, 
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Honey Exhibit at Connecticut Fair 


PaRTICULAR attention is called to the re- 
pert of the honey and bee department at the 
Hartford, Ct., fair, by E. G. Carr, page 
846. There may be larger exhibits, but we 
do not know of a State in the Union where 
the beekeepers have a better opportunity 
than in Connecticut; and in this connection 
it should be observed that some one deserves 
a great deal of credit in working out these 
plans and in making possible the offering of 
prizes to the extent of $500. 

Exhibits like this one at fairs go a long 
way toward creating that favorable im- 
pression toward honey that is so necessary 
for its universal use by every family. After 
all, it is largely a matter of publicity. Many 
people do not eat honey, simply because it 
is not brought before them, and they do 
not think about it. 


Cueneocnnevengenceeeeccanennsuenensoneetoney 


Our Cover Picture; the Windmill of 
Olden Days 

Our cover picture for this issue, as ex- 
plained under Our Homes, p. 872, shows 
the original windmill which A. I. Root used 
as his only source of power to turn the 
wheels of his little beehive shop back in the 
days when GLEANINGS was in its infaney. 
As indicated by the picture, the mill is now 
owned by a farmer living near Medina an:] is 
at rest after its long years of useful activity. 

It was a warm day in August when this 
photo was taken; and as A. I. Root himself 
stood before the camera and looked toward 
the old mill, we observed that his eyes 
would constantly seek the ground at his feet. 
It was hard for him to believe that nearly 
half a century had passed, and no doubt he 
saw again this wonderful machine of the 
air, resplendent in its new shining paint, 
when it was the realization of his fondest 
dreams—when it larnessed the wind and 
worked at his bidding. If he had voiced 
his thoughts he would probably have said, 
“Can it be that 40—yes, almost 50—years 
have come and gone?” ; 

The years have come and gone. The mill 
once so strong and powerful has been idle 





for many years, while a newer one near by 
does the work. But A. I. Root is as busy 
as at any time in his life; and while his 
work has changed, and he has given up in 
a measure much of the real responsibility 
that he once bore alone, he is always active, 
as one would find who tried to follow him 
during any one of his never idle days. For 
him there will not come a time when, like 
this windmill, he will be of no more use to 
the world. His call to a newer, larger ser- 
vice in the other world will come as an 
anticipated interruption to some work here 
not yet finished. 


Gucvannceneeevencenencesnnnensesencaenscnicas 


A Quicker and Simpler Way of Mak- 
ing Chaff Division-boards 

PRACTICALLY all who have tried chaff 
division-boards agree that they are invalu- 
able for early spring breeding and for 
preparing a colony for winter; but the 
great objection to their use is the difficulty 
in putting together. They are quite expen- 
sive if bought already put together, and 
more expensive stiil if bought in the flat 
and put together afterward, for it takes 
pretty rapid work tc assemble even three of 
them in an hour by the old plan, which 
consisted of tacking a strip of canvas 
around the frame and then stuffing it 
through slots cut in the bottom-bar. Be- 
sides the nailing of the wooden part, fifty 
small tacks had to be driven through the 
eanvas into the frame, which is not a short 
job for even a rapid workman; and then 
the stuffing outside the two end-bars and 
under the bottom-bar through the slots re- 
quired at least ten minutes more. We have 
recently made up a large lot of these divi- 
sion-boards for our own use by a little 
different plan, and we have found that a 
large amount of lime is saved, and that the 
finished board has several important advan- 
tages over the old type. 

The drawing on page 866 gives the whole 
plan in a nutshell. Drive six nails in a 
plain bottom-bar, as shown in Fig. 1, and 
then nail on the upright as in Fig. 2. The 
side boards, Fig. 3, are of such a length 
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that they lap over outside the end-bars and 
bottom-bar about 4% inch. After nailing on 
the side bars the space between may be 
filled with packing in the usual way. Secure 
a strip of canvas the right length and width. 
We use a piece 4% in. wide and 42% in. 
long. Sew the edges together on a sewing- 
machine, making a long canvas tube. A 
large number of these may be sewed in a 
very few minutes. Fill these with sawdust 
through a large funnel, as in Fig. 4, the 
lower end of the tube being held shut by a 
weight placed over it on the floor. Stretch 
the tube around the frame, Fig. 5, letting it 
lie snugly in the groove formed by the pro- 
jection of the side boards. Fold the un- 
stuffed ends of the tube neatly over the top 
of the frame and secure by nailing on the 
top-bar, Fig. 6. One or two nails should be 
driven through the cushion up into the 
bottom-bar to prevent sagging in the middle. 
The packing in the old-style division- 
board often matted down so that the cushion 
effect was all but lost, the peculiar advan- 
tage of the padded end then being lost. 
By this new construction it is possible to 
work the padding with the fingers so that 
it is again soft and flexible. We have found 
that these division-boards fit the hive much 
better, but they are no harder to remove. 


eueeoennecvonennneanonseeneceneceianienee 


What Makes Bees, that are Normally 
Gentle, Cross? 

In our last issue, page 813, our old cor- 
respondent, J. D. Fooshe, who has not writ- 
ten much for GuEantnes of late, but who 
has had a very wide experience, writes on 
this subject. When he says that bees are 
most erratic creatures in the matter of 
deportment on different days he is absolute- 
ly right. Of course, old experienced bee- 
keepers know that bees are crosser during 
the chilly hours of the morning or night 
than they are during the middle of the day 
when it is warm. Beginners learn this to 
their sorrow sometimes. But the thing that 
we have noticed that will make bees crosser 
than almost any thing else is the sudden 
cessation of a heavy honey-flow or an ab- 
rupt stoppage of the supply of honey, or 
syrup, in a robbing rampage. We common- 
ly say that robbing makes bees cross. 
There will be no trouble so long as the 
supply of food holds out; but just the 
minute the owner removes the supply, there 
is something doing. The same principie 
operates in precisely the same way during 
a natural honey-flow from basswood or 
buckwheat that are both heavy yielders of 
nectar. The cessation may be due to a 
rain or to the natural closing of the flow. 
It is a well-known fact that bees are apt 
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to be a little cross at the end of a buckwheat 
or basswood flow—more so than from the 
closing of clover which is more gradual. 

Some five or six years ago, about the 
erossest bunch of bees we ever struck, that 
previously had been as quiet as kittens, and 
could be bumped around and handled in all 
kinds of rough ways, were some fine Ital- 
ians at our Harrington yard. At that time, 
about ten or eleven o’clock, there would be 
a heavy roar of bees on honey-dew. In the 
mean time the sun would dry this honey- 
dew down to a point where the bees could 
not get it, and then there was trouble. The 
dew of the next morning would loosen it 
up again, when the bees would be working 
on it as strong as ever; but in about half 
an hour after the honey-dew had dried up, 
when there was no more to be had, the little 
rascals would be, to put it mildly, ugly. 
We attempted to go through a hive to see 
how much of the black stuff they were gath- 
ering. No, sir, ’e. They let us know we 
should mind our own business and let them 
severely alone. They would rush out to 
attack, literally by the hundreds, when we 
opened the hive. Smoke was worse than 
useless. Once or twice we beat an inglorious 
retreat; for a hundred bees sending their 
stings into the hands and through the 
trousers was more than we could stand. The 
minute we came to renew the fray with 
great clouds of smoke they would rush out 
as furiously as ever. Nor was this condi- 
tion confined to any particular hive. 

If any one had visited this yard at that 
time he would have naturally concluded that 
we had the crossest strain of bees that ever 
was; but in a few days after the honey-dew 
flow was over, they were almost back to 
their normal—as quiet as kittens. 

In trips we have made through the State 
of New York, when buckwheat was at its 
height, we have noticed time and time again 
that bees during the middle of the day were 
awfully cross. We at one time concluded 
the buckwheat men did not know what 
gentle bees were. The reason of the cross- 
ness was because the buckwheat stopped 
along about nine or ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and began again in the afternoon. This 
sudden stoppage leaves the bees in bad 
humor, as it did in the case of the honey- 
dew. Again, we have noticed that, when 
there are comparatively few bees, and large 
areas of buckwheat, so that they can gath- 
er nectar all day, they are comparatively 
quiet 

Another thing that will make bees cross 
is the presence of snakes or skunks. The 
latter will pry around the entrances of the 
hives at night. Of course the bees rush out 
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and attack their enemy. The next day, 
when the owner of the bees comes around 
he diseovers there is “something wrong.” 
If he detects the familiar skunk odor he 
ean readily guess the reason. 


QesnucucsenanoennnccnnoeecoarancnsesoogeN® 


Elementary Biology, Animal and 
Human.* 

UNDOUBTEDLY boys and girls should be 
taught the laws of health and the impor- 
tance of the conservation of our natural 
resources. The authors of this book state 
that its purpose is to discuss the economic 
relations of animals to the human race, and 
to teach how to care for that wonderful 
machine, the human body, and to make it 
as efficient as possible in the attainment of 
success and happiness and the upbuilding 
of character; and they are confident that 
no biological knowledge is of more worth 
to high-school students. The book is in line 
with a growing demand that our secondary 
schools furnish a practical education which 
will be useful in the affairs of everyday 
life, and that less time be given to studies 
which are chiefly of value for culture and 
discipline. 

“Elementary Biology, Animal and Hu- 
man,” consists of two books, separately 
paged, but bound in one volume. The first 
treats of applied zoology, and the second of 
human physiology and practical hygiene. 
Great care has been taken to secure accura- 
ey, and a large part of the text has been 
submitted to well-known authorities and 
specialists—the chapter on insects to Messrs. 
Felt, Root, and Herrick; the chapter on 
birds and fishes to Dr. Hornaday; the chap- 
ter on foods to the late Prof. Atwater, ete. 
Passing over the lower orders of animals 
the authors take up at once insects which 
are beneficial and injurious to mankind. 
A brief account is given of the life histo- 
ries of butterflies and moths, grasshoppers, 
mosquitoes, and flies, and of the ways in 
which they can be controlled or extermin- 
ated. The point of view of the authors is 
well shown by the fact that only two pages 
and a plate of figures are given to the struc- 
ture of mosquitoes in their different stages, 
while the intensely interesting story of the 
relation of certain species to malaria and 
yellow fever occupies ten pages. It is a 
pleasure to record that the treatment of the 
economy of the honeybee is modern and 
free from error; for many of the newest 
scientific works, as Buttel-Reepen has re- 
marked, contain defective assertions. But 





* Elementary Biology, Animal and Human, by 
James Edward Peabody, A. M., and Arthur Ells- 
worth Hunt, Ph.B.; 12mo, pp. xiv.—194—-212. New 
York. The Macmillan Co., 1912. 
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the statement on flower pollination, based 
on the authority of Prof. Hodge, that for 
all practical purposes the honeybee is suffi- 
cient, should be modified. We most heartily 
commend the vigorous protest against the 
wicked and reckless destruction of game 
and song birds and food fishes; it would 
seem as though this incredible waste and 
cruelty had only to be generally known to 
be promptly checked. 

One of the most valuable chapters is that 
on bacteria and the white blood corpuscles, 
reprinted in substance from the authors’ 
“Plant Biology.” Among these minute 
plant organisms (bacteria) are found the 
best friends and worse foes of the human 
race. In the absence of the forms produc- 
ing decomposition the earth would soon 
become devoid of life; while other kinds 
are the dreaded causes of those terrible dis- 
eases tuberculosis, diphtheria, and typhoid 
fever. It would likewise be impossible to 
give a better illustration of the importance 
of the investigation of nature for its own 
sake. Bacteria were at first not only re- 
garded as of no practical importance, but 
their study was looked upon as reprehen- 
sible. There is a story that the Dutch nat- 
uralist Leeuwenhoek, who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, and who is said to have been 
one of the first to figure bacteria, was told 
that, if the Creator had designed microscop- 
ic organisms to be known, he would have 
made them large enough to be seen. 

The effects of stimulants and narcotics 
are fairly and conservatively discussed, and 
their use, even in moderation, condemned 
in no uncertain terms. In our judgment 
the evils of intemperance can in no way be 
so effectually combated as through adequate 
instruction in the publie schools. The chap- 
ter on foods and their uses is timely, for 
the numerous books on food and nutrition 
which have recently appeared show that 
this topic is attracting much immediate 
attention. To those of our readers desiring 
a clear and concise presentation of the prac- 
tical biological questions mentioned above 
we confidently recommend this book; but 
those desiring a broader view of zoology, or 
of the classification, distribution, and de- 
velopment of the animal kingdom, should, 
of course, procure some other work. 

The volume is entertainingly written, and 
well printed and illustrated. It is intended 
to be used in connection with a previous 
work by the same authors entitled “ Plant 
Biology,” the entire course occupying one 
year. Full directions for numerous labor- 
atory exercises are supplied, and a list of 
apparatus, chemicals, books, charts, and 
other accessories suggested. 
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| Dr. C. C. Miller 








“ Honey-coms” seems still to be used 
in England where we use “combhoney,” 
just as it is in the Bible. In British Bee 
Journal, p. 276, it is said, “Italians will 
not eat honey-comb.” 


A. I. Root, you think a gasoline motor 
has the advantage over a horse for cultivat- 
ing that it needs no feed while not working, 
p. 831. It also has the important advantage 
that it doesn’t step on plants. 


DeEsE-LIGHTED, Mr. Editor, that you are 
getting interested in bee-botany, and hope 
it will develop into a great love for flowers 
in general. Yoa'll live longer, have more 
to live for, and be better to live with. 


By way of postscript to the word of the 
editor, p. 793, urging a stout box to send 
samples of foul brood, I may add that if 
you write to Dr. Phillips he will send a tin 
box in which you may send the sample, and 
also a frank to pay postage. 

SpeAKING of European foul brood, p. 
662, J. L. Byer says: “ Universal requeen- 
ing with good Italian stock seems to be 
about the only remedy for it.” Many will 
understand that to mean that such requeen- 
ing is all that is needed to get rid of the 
disease. I don’t believe that friend Byer 
really means that. But in most cases it will 
be a very important help. 

Orro DenaG, Deutsche Imker, 165, com- 
mends the plan of raising the brood to the 
second story and filling the lower story with 
frames of foundation, and credits the plan 
to Preuss, of Potsdam, who was then fol- 
lowed by Stachelhausen and Alexander in 
America. But was not the plan given by 
G. W. Demaree, Christiansburg, Ky., be- 
fore Stachelhausen and Alexander appeared 
on the stage? 


Louis Scuouu figures $5.00 rent for lo- 
eating an apiary of 50 colonies, p. 795, and 
twice as much for an apiary of 100. That 
would be fair if the rent of the land were 
the only thing considered. But generally 
the actual land reut is a minor considera- 
tion, and the farmer would about as soon 
have 100 colonies on his place as 50. It is, 
however, getting more and more that the 
farmer considers it a favor, and wants no 
rent. 

“ FEEDING when robbing is bad,” p. 745, 
recalls a safe and easy way in which I’ve 
fed tons. Put Miller feeders on the hives. 
Leave them open all over the apiary if you 
like. Bees don’t rob dry feeders. Pour dry 
sugar into them, still leaving them open. 
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STRAY STRAWS [terest] 





Bees don’t rob dry sugar. Go around and 
pour water, cold or hot, into each feeder. 
You'll have plenty of time to cover up be- 
fore the sugar and water becomes robable 
syrup. 

“| HAVE never believed a farm complete 
without a few colonies of bees carefully 
kept in modern hives,” says Louis H. Scholl, 
p. 707. 1 sympathize with that view, and 
yet it’s more poetical than practical. That 
would mean each farmer a thorough bee- 
keeper, with no specialists, for there would 
be no room for specialists. Wouldn’t it 
cost less to have enough specialists to gather 
all the honey than to have every farmer 
trained to keep bees “ carefully ”? 


To GET bees out of supers of sections, the 
easy way is to smoke down most of the bees 
before taking off, then pile up the supers 
10 to 15 high and put a Miller escape on 
top. But sometimes they are stubborn about 
coming out, and then the surer way is to 
replace the escape with a hive-body con- 
taining a frame of brood, or even honey, 
covering over. Then empty out the bees 
two or three times; or if you have a colony 
that needs strengthening there’s nothing 
nicer than to give it these bees. 


WE ARE TOLD that you can spot lay- 
ing workers by eggs laid irregularly and 
more than one egg in a cell. You can’t— 
always. I’ve known laying workers, when 
they had plenty of good worker-cells, and 
no others, to do work that you couldn’t tell 
from that of any good queen. But if they 
have drone-cells chey’ll double up in them, 
and they like queen-cells still better. [There 
are exceptions to all rules in beedom. In 
addition to what you describe, a good laying 
queen will sometimes lay two or three eggs 
in a cell in baby nuclei. The reason is ap- 
parent—she does not have room.—Eb.] 


J. E. CRANE says, p. 622, that with him 
superseding takes place at all seasons, and 
quotes me as saying “superseding practi- 
cally always takes place after swarming is 
all over.” That sounds rather wide apart, 
but I suspect we’re not so very far apart. 
Superseding also takes place with me at all 
seasons, but so little at other times that it’s 
practically all after-swarming. Note, too, 
that I don’t say “after all swarming is 
over,” but it’s after swarming is all over 
with each colony. Swarming may be all 
over with one colony in June, and with 
another in August or September. Then 
there are colonies that will supersede their 
queen with no thought of swarming, and 
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some whose superseding is delayed because 
queen-cells have been killed, so that super- 
seding may be from June till September. 

Artuur C. MILLER, p. 718, quotes me as 
saying bees don’t mix pollen or honey in 
the same cell. Please play fair, Arthur, 
and read the whole Straw through. I quot- 
ed what I think is the general belief, and 
then said it was not always true. But it’s 
the rule with rare exceptions—here. I sus- 
pect it may be different with you, and you 
have incidentally given the reason. You 
say honeys are perhaps always mixed “when 
the bees of a colony are working on more 
than one source.” That’s just it. Here, 
some one source cf nectar has the prefer- 
ence, and that source is nearly always 
plentiful enough so that bees rarely work 
“on more than one source.” Your bees may 
be obliged to work on different plants at the 
same time, in which ease it should be the 
rule, and not the exception, that cells con- 
tain mixtures. 

THERE has been some tendency to say 
“ extract ” instead of “extracted.” Now it 
seems to have the sanction of the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment and GLEANINGS, p. 748. It is in- 
correct; yet it has the advantage of being 
shorter, and use may make it correct. But 
I’m afraid of the effect on the popular mind. 
Will not the public think of “ extract of 
honey,” and class it with “extract of coffee” 
and other things that are not genuine? 
[The word “exiract” must have been a 
misprint in the government bulletin. Our 
printers followed this spelling with singular 
fidelity—that is to say, we printed it just 
as it was in the -ulletin. In going over the 
bulletin elsewhere we find the word “ ex- 
tracted” in full. The abbreviated form 
would be objectionable, as you say, on 
account of the general public who would 
naturally construe it as being an extract of 
honey and not the real article.-—Eb. ] 


For HIVE-COVERS “ good roofing-papers, 1f 
carefully used, will do good service for ten 
or twelve years,” p. 606. I have testimony 
on that point. Years ago I had two hive- 
covers from Medina covered with a heavy 
paper, but not roofing-paper. I think it was 
Neponset. I was to keep them painted, but 
never put on a drop of paint. One of them 
lasted till this year; the other is still good. 
If you ean recall, Mr. Editor, when you 
began experimenting in that direction, you 
can tell how old those covers are. I wonder 
if repapering would not be cheaper than 
painting. [We have tested out the Neponset 
paper at our yard, and had practically the 
same experience that you had. The only 
objection to it is that it will eut or tear 
away when metal would not. When hives 
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are piled one on top of the other, these 
Neponset roofs are likely to suffer damage, 
especially if the hives contain heavy combs. 
—Ep.] 


In every case where I have tried it, no 
matter what the condition of the colony, a 
virgin less than a day old has always been 
accepted, even with laying workers or a 
laying queen, although in the latter case she 
would be killed when a day or two older. 
But what J. E. Hand says, p. 722, makes 
me suspicious that there are exceptions, and 
I'd be glad to know if he or others have had 
virgins killed when less than a day old. 
[Yes, we have had virgins killed when less 
than a day old, although the rule is that up 
to 24 hours they will be accepted by a 
queenless colony without any smoking or 
introducing, providing they do not carry 
the odors of the fingers of the apiarist, and 
even then they will generally be accepted. 
We have made it a rule, when introducing 
to day-old virgins, to keep the fingers off 
from them and allow them to run quietly 
out of the cage down between the combs or 
into the entrance without opening the hive. 
—Eb.] 

Mr. EprTor, I’ve troubles of my own with 
two Seotchwomen under the same roof with- 
out your letting that Macdonald Scotchman 
get after me, p. 728. He quotes me as say- 
ing, “I don’t believe I ever gained by stim- 
ulative feeding,” and says I’m wrong. Then 
he comes at me like any other Scotch 
preacher with his “ firstly,” “secondly,” 
and “thirdly.” Firstly, the immense gain 
by feeding small lots having a queen, vir- 
gin, or cell. Well, I never stimulatively fed 
such lots, so I couldn’t gain in that way, 
could I, Mac? Secondly—well, there’s some 
chance for a healthy fight on some points 
in your secondly; but as I never practiced 
stimulative feeding on a weakling in early 
summer I don’t believe I ever gained by 
that way. Thirdly, autumn stimulation. 
I’ve fed quite a lot in autumn, first and 
last, but always as nearly in a lump as I 
could, which can hardly be called stimula- 
tive feeding. The only stimulative feeding 
I ever tried was on full colonies in spring, 
and I don’t believe I ever gained any thing 
by that; and if I understand you correctly 
you don’t believe I did either, friend Mac- 
donald. And since that is the only stimula- 
tive feeding I’ve done, do you blame me for 
thinking I never gained by stimulative feed- 
ing? But don’t for a minute think I don’t 
believe that others have gained, and gained 
big, by stimulative feeding. But it was in 
eases where a lack of a natural flow was of 
such long duration that, without stimulative 
feeding, breeding would have ceased. 
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BEEKEEPING AMONG THE ROCKIES 


Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colorado. 


CLOSING UP THE HONEY SEASON. 

It has been noticed that, every fall, the 
beemen are prone to leave the packing of 
their comb honey until an order is received, 
and then there is such a rush to fill it that 
less than satisfactory grading of the honey 
is done. I have seen comb-honey packing 
given up at the close of one shipment of 
honey, and then the rush comes on again 
when the next sale of honey is made. This 
is all wrong. The honey-suffers in prepar- 
ation; the beekeeper goes to needless ex- 
pense in getting the honey out quickly, and 
the buyer has to wait from one to three or 
four days longer than desired. If a crew 
of packers can be trained before the rush 
is on, the honey may all be ready for ship- 
ment when the buyers want it, or soon after 
it is off the hives. The plan of cleaning and 
packing comb honey at the outyards has its 
advantages in that the honey generally gets 
into the shipping-cases sooner than if it is 
all hauled home aid then cleaned and cased. 


see 


EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD IN COLORADO. 

European foul brood has been found in 
Delta Co., Col.; but, so far as known, it is 
still confined to a small area southwest of 
Paonia. The district affected is not over 
three or four miles in diameter, and con- 
tains probably 300 colonies, a good propor- 
tion of which show the disease. The bees 
are all a fairly well-marked strain of Ital- 
ians, but this does not seem to bring about 
any evidences of immunity. 

Requeening with young vigorous Italian 
queens, and the shaking treatment, is rec- 
ommended. In the purchase of queens it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized to buy 
queens only of breeders who are located in 
districts known to be free of European 
foul-brood infection. Destroy the cages and 
candy with all attendant bees, and more 
safety will be assured. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that European foul 
brood is serious, and that its destructive 
abilities should not be discounted. Every 
beekeeper who has any diseased brood 
should send a sample to the Bureau of 
Entomology, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for examination. 


*** 


NATIONAL CONVENTION IN DENVER. 
The West is to have the National conven- 
tion this coming February, and we hope to 
weleome the convention in royal western 
fashion. Colorado has a fine class of hon- 
ey-producers, and a large delegation will be 


in Denver for the National. This conven- 
tion, it is hoped, will draw attendance from 
the whole Inter-mountain region as well as 
the rest of the country. 

We ean promise a large crew of hosts for 
the visitors; and if the weather and the 
roads are favorable we will see that the 
visitors see some of our western apiaries in 
automobiles. There are many large apiaries 
within twenty miles of Denver. 

I would suggest that all beekeepers who 
ean and will help in the entertainment of 
this convention write an offer of their as- 
sistance to Pres. N. L. Henthorne, of the 
Colorado State Beekeepers’ Association, 
Platteville, Colo., or write me. Suggestions 
as to the way in which we ean best entertain 
and care for the convention will be welcome, 
and are solicited. 

The West ean promise all visitors the 
presence of a score and more of specialists 
who count their apiaries instead of colonies. 
Every one of them has valuable money- 
making ideas; and the beekeeper who comes 
to this convention and goes away not doubly 
repaid will be at fault in his capacity for 
absorption of valuable ideas. 

ss? 


THE HONEY MARKET. 

Comb-honey shipments have been going 
out very promptly, few producers having to 
wait for satisfactory offers after the honey 
is packed. By Nov. 1 there will be little 
comb honey left for the outside market in 
this State. Western-slope producers are 
getting $2.75 for No. 1 comb, net weight not 
less than 12% oz.; $2.50 for ar net 
weight not less than 11 oz.; ; $2.25 for No. 
2, net weight not tess than 10 oz. On the 
eastern slope in Colorado, where carload 
shipments take the Colorado common points 
rate, the prices secured range around $3.00 
for No. 1; $2.85 for choice, and $2.70 for 
No. 2. 

Extracted honey has sold on the western 
slope at 6 to 614 exs. a pound, although the 
amount produced of extracted honey is 
small compared with the comb-honey pro- 
duction. Extracted honey sells locally im 
eastern Colorado at 7 to 10 cents a pound. 
Carload lots would not bring above 7 cents. 

Sugar has been selling for more than 
extracted honey in many parts of Colorado. 
One beekeeper is selling extracted honey at 
7 cts. a pound in small lots, and sugar is 
selling in his town at 9 pounds for a dollar. 
The demand for honey has markedly in- 
creased ; and if sugar remains high in price, 
honey will surely reach sugar prices at least. 
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| s.L. Byer | NOTES FROM CANADA [Mt Joy, Ont 


On page 745, Oct. 1, it is said that, with 
the exception of clover, the honey was about 
the same as other years. This may be right 
for Ontario; but please bear in mind that, 
one year with another, clover is 90 per cent 
at least of the total white-honey crop of 
Ontario. This year the clover crop is a 
total failure in most parts, so that places 
our yield away down, taking GLEANINGS 
figures for granted. 

** * 

This year we have the unusual experie:ice 
of a September flow of honey here in On- 
tario, our north yard having stored consid- 
erable from Sept. 11 till Sept. 23, when the 
weather was so unusually warm for the time 
of year. Brood-nests had been heavy pre- 
vious to this flow, and at present the 250 
colonies there are literally jammed to the 
bottom-boards. Much of this late honey 
came from a variety of asters growing on 
high lands—having a purple-colored flower. 
Aster honey has a bad reputation for win- 
tering in northern latitudes, so we natural- 
ly shall be a bit uneasy as to the results this 
eoming winter. The honey is light in color 
and nice in flavor, but is usually a bit light 
in body as well. What is in the hives seems 
to be pretty well sealed over, so after all it 
may do all right. At this late date it would 
be a big undertaking to extract this honey 
from the brood-nests and feed sugar, so we 
are taking chanees. As a result, some hun- 
dreds of pounds of sugar that we had 
shipped us was left on our hands; but 
needless to say it will be easily disposed ot. 

As to robbing during feeding I have read 
with some astonishment the item on p. 745, 
Oct. 1, the experience of our friend in 
Michigan. Candidly it is a mystery to me 
why there should be any trouble when feed- 
ing sugar syrup. This fall the bulk of our 
feeding had to be done at the home yard, 
so I arranged to feed at home in the fore- 
noon and to go to an outyard in the after- 
noon, alternating the different outyards 
each afternoon. As already mentioned we 
have had unusually warm bright weather 
for the time of year, and bees were just as 
active as in summer time. But for all this 
I fed some hundreds of pounds of warm 
syrup during the forenoons; and, barring 
one rather amusing incident, I had not the 
slightest bit of robbing; and although corn- 
eutting and apple-picking were going on 
all the time right near the apiary, not a 
single person or horse was stung. Miller 
feeders and pails were used, and the only 
precaution taken was to see that no syrup 
was spilled over the hives, and that all 
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covers were secure so that no bees could get 
at feeders from above. The bees in this 
yard are about 75 per cent Italians, the rest 
Carniolans and hybrids. Entrances were 
as they had been all summer; no weak colo- 
nies were fed, as it does not pay to winter 
weak colonies ovtdoors here, now and then 
a few nuclei excepted. I have for years fed 
the bees in just this way, and have yet to 
have a genuine ease of robbing by so doing. 

Let me tell of the “ amusing incident ” 
referred to a moment ago. No. 8 is a strong 
Italian colony at the east of the yard, while 
No. 12 is a similar colony at the west end 
of the apiary. No. 8 was fed heavily, and 
a few days later No. 12 was given a large 
Miller feeder with about 25 pounds of 
syrup. The colony, while very strong in 
bees, was one of the lightest in the yard, as 
about all their honey was in the super. 
Coming home the evening of the same day 
this colony had been fed in the forenoon, I 
noticed that the bees had got under the 
telescoping gable roof at one corner and 
were flying in and out freely. As it was 
quite late in the day, and few bees were 
flying, I soon found that the bees from No. 
8 at the far side of the yard were the thieves. 
By next morning the feeder on No. 12 was 
about empty, so 1 removed it, thinking the 
bees of No. 8 would get a hot reception if 
they tried to get in at the entrance. Both 
colonies were bright Italians. Imagine my 
surprise when, going into the yard a few 
hours later, I found that the bees from No. 
8 were going in and out of the entrance of 
No. 12, and no fighting whatever. No other 
bees were in evidence at all, and there were 
no eross bees—a case of peaceable robbing, 
if you please. I promptly placed a large 
feeder on No. 8, giving them more feed than 
they eould possibly store, and awaited re- 
sults. Next day, imagine my surprise once 
more to find the bees from No. 12 now 
working just as hard at No. 8 as No. 8 had 
been at their hive the day before. More 
feed was given to No. 12, and for the last 
week every thing has been quiet. Did the 
bees from No. 8, when they gained an en- 
trance to the feeder on top of No. 12 
acquire the same “ colony odor,” or what is 
the explanation? A good friend was pres- 
ent, and ean vouch for the truth of this 
story; but for an explanation we shall have 
to get some one else to furnish it. During 
the few days of this mutual robbing, not a 
cross bee was in evidence; and while I 
watched carefully, not a single bee seemed 
to gain entrance to either hive except the 
ones directly interested in the matter. 
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CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 


The first rain of the season fell on the 
night of Oct. 2, and was welcomed by Cali- 
fornians. The amount was not heavy, only 
half an inch; but the way it freshened up 
green foliage was pleasing indeed. 

**# * 

During July and August I had the great 
pleasure of visiting the old homestead 
where I spent my boyhood days and ac- 
quired my first kaowledge of the bee busi- 
ness. Things have changed greatly, and 
conditions were much different than when 
I left, nearly twelve years ago. My father 
and mother, both in their eightieth year, 
have retired from the farm, being too old 
to have the cares connected with it. The 
old woods were still there, and I had the 
pleasure of finding two bee-trees, thus re- 
newing an old-time sport. The vast acre- 
age of potatoes that was being grown in 
the Kansas River bottoms in my time has 
given way largely to alfalfa, the flood :n 
1903 having almost ruined the land for 
potato culture. There were few bees in 
the surrounding country—only a few colo- 
nies here and there. 

My sister has taken up the bee business 
in a small way, and I was surprised to find 
her 25 colonies had nearly 1000 pounds of 
nice white section honey, for which they 
had a ready local market at 15 ets. per 
section. One of the oddest things to me 
was to find the brood-combs full of very 
dark inferior honey-dew, yet the section 
honey which had been gathered later from 
sweet clover and alfalfa was very pretty 
and white. In my time, these two sources 
were not considered, there being so little of 
either. Considering the very dry season 
in those parts I feel that she is to be con- 
gratulated on her success 

It is wonderful how the rioduction of 
alfalfa has inereased all over the eastern 
portion of Kansas, and also in the west, 
where irrigation is being taken up. In 
many sections of the State there are large 
quantities of seed raised, which is said to 
be as desirable as that produced in any 
part of the world. In Douglas County, 
adjoining the farm on which I lived from 
1876 to 1883, there was in 1911 a very large 
crop of seed produced, which was sold for 
$1700; yet, so far as I could learn, there 
were few bees to gather the nectar from 
the bloom. 

*t * 

J. E. Crane, page 709, Sept. 15, takes 

issue with Wesley Foster and myself over 





our eontention that bees when clustered 
outside of the hive are wasting time. In 
my comment I had taken Mr. Foster’s view 
of the matter. Now friend Crane says, 
“ Because we see a woman sitting under the 
shade of a tree by her kitchen door when 
the mercury is 90 degrees in the shade, it is 
no sign that she is loafing or wasting time.” 
Not in the least; she is simply adjusting 
herself to more comfortable conditions— 
exactly what the bees do when they leave 
the hive to cluster. If conditions were right 
in the kitehen the woman would no doubt 
have remained within to complete her kitech- 
en work; and even if she had to return to 
the kitchen every time she had shelled a pod 
of peas, for another, she would, in all 
probability, have concluded that the addi- 
tional exercise she was getting would not 
be conducive to keeping down the heat to a 
point enjoyed by quietly remaining by the 
kitchen sink. Langstroth, edition of 1870, 
page 90, says: “ Bees in such weather often 
léave, almost in a body, the interior of the 
hive, and cluster on the outside, not merely 
to eseape the close heat within, but to guard 
their combs against the danger of being dis- 
solved.” This is very much in accord with 
my ideas. The clustering-out of bees is due 
to a condition not normal, and must disor- 
ganize the forees of the hive to an extent 
that causes a wasting of time. In 1889 I 
had a eolony in a ten-frame single-story 
Langstroth hive that became crowded, and 
naturally the bees began to make prepara- 
tions to relieve the situation by swarming. 
Quite a large cluster had left the hive and 
were hanging under the hive-stand, which 
was about eight inches in height. They had 
been in this position for a number of days 
when a swarm issued; but the cluster under 
the hive-stand was so ignorant of conditions 
in the hive that they did not get excited at 
the emerging of the swarm, but quietly held 
to their cluster, not only until the swarm 
issued, but for more than 48 hours after, 
before they returned to the hive. This gave 
me the impression that they were not in 
communication with the interior of the hive 
to an extent that apprised them of the 
fact that swarming preparations had been 
completed. They had left the hive as a 
matter of self-protection, and were only 
fulfilling that one object, with no other 
work to perform. I cannot agree that every 
bee in the cluster outside of the hive is full 
of nectar, even if nectar is coming in freely, 
as Mr. Crane says. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH DOOLITTLE 


At Borodino, New York. 


QUEEN INCUBATION. 

“Did you notice Dr. Miller’s statement, 
Sept. 15, regarding the incubation of queens 
in six hours and ten minutes less than fif- 
teen days? How are we to reconcile such 
with Quinby’s sixteen days?” 

I must say that Dr. Miller’s figures give a 
shorter time of incubation than I have ever 
noticed, and, so far as I am conversant, the 
shortest ever noted by any one when calcu- 
lating from the laying of the egg to the 
fully developed queen. That bees perfect 
queens where brood of all ages is given 
them, so that some will emerge in as little 
time as nine days from the time such eggs 
and larve are given to a “ broody ” colony 
is a thing that many close observers have 
proven; but with Dr. Miller’s experiment it 
will be noted that his is from the time the 
egg was laid, or very nearly so. It used to 
be caleulated that where bees had brood in 
all stages, they would select such as would 
give the best of queens, if such selection were 
left to them entirely. It looked quite rea- 
sonable that they should; but experiments 
have proved the contrary. Perhaps I should 
modify that a little. Bees raising queens 
under the swarming influence, or where a 
supersedure of queen is planned, do this 
while the old queen is present with them; 
consequently begin with the egg as Dr. 
Miller’s bees did; but where the queen is 
taken from a colony, or queenless bees are 
made to start queen-cells from brood given, 
the ease is altogether different. The trouble 
is that, through their eagnerness to get a 
queen, they generally err by selecting one 
or more larve for the purpose that are too 
old to produce the best queens; while, later, 
after this eagerness subsides a little they 
will take larve young enough to give good 
queens. But through older larve being 
taken first, the queens from such emerge 
first, so that the later and better ones are 
destroyed. The remedy is to destroy all 
queen-cells sealed over, which are found 
four or five days after the brood was given. 
Such will give queens that are much more 
satisfactory than those raised by the usual 
mode of procedure—enough more than to 
pay for the extra time used in this work. 

But this is not to the “reconciling” of 
Dr. Miller’s time with that given by Quinby 
and othérs. I think that Editor Root’s 
footnote on page 705, Sept. 15, goes a long 
way toward reconciling matters. It will be 


noticed that Mr. Miller began his experi- 
ment on July 6, 11:10 a. M., probably when 
the weather was very warm, as Editor Root 





infers. But this 1s not all. It was also at a 
time of the greatest activity of the bees, and 
this activity had more to do with the short- 
ening of the usual time than did the hot 
weather. Whether Editor Root included the 
activity of the colony in his “ particular 
environment ” or not I cannot say; but 
right here is a point not generally taken 
into consideration by the most of us when 
rearing queens. In central New York the 
best of queens cannot be reared without 
great vigilance on the part of the apiarist, 
except from May 20 to August 25 in the 
ordinary season. Especially does this apply 
for the six weeks following the latter date. 
As the harvest from buckwheat begins to 
wane, a natural “drowsiness” seems to come 
over the bees preparatory to the winter 
“nap,” and queens reared under ordinary 
circumstances by queenless colonies con- 
sume 16, 17, 18, and sometimes as many 
as 21 to 22 days for their period of ineuba- 
tion; and I have known 20 days to be used 
in April and the first half of May. How- 
ever, bees are much more active inside the 
cluster during spring than they are during 
the fall months. And the size of the colony 
does not play so important a part as many 
suppose during the time between June 15 
and August 1. A two-frame nucleus will 
raise far better queens at that time than 
will a full colony in September where such 
colony is not looked after by the apiarist 
further than taking away the queen. I 
have had queens incubated in full colonies 
during the last half of September, where, 
through sickness or some oversight, said 
colonies were not “spurred on” by proper 
stimulating, that «vere very little larger than 
an ordinary worker’s, though perfect in 
shape and form, and that did not emerge 
earlier than the 21st day after the eggs 
were laid from which they were produced. 

To raise good 4jueens in September, shake 
queenless bees into a box in the morning 
and feed them in confinement till four Pp. 
M.; then run them into a hive on their old 
stand, prepared as follows: A feeder next 
the side of the hive, then a frame of nearly 
empty comb, then a frame of comb partly 
filled with honey, and a hundred or so eells 
of sealed brood (preferably part drone) ; 
then the frame of prepared ecell-eups; an- 
other frame of honey, and another nearly 
empty comb, with a dummy drawn up be- 
side the latter. In such colonies, with a 
good feed given near sunset each night for 
the next ten days, as good queens can be 
reared as at any time of the year, 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 





TREASURY NOTES — ALL LEGAL TENDER 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER 


Much poor beekeeping is due to fear of 
stings. Many stings come from poor bee- 
keeping. 

* * * 

Swamp beekeeping is very alluring, may 
be very profitable, and is sometimes quite 
disastrous. There are swamps and swamps. 
Investigate carefully before you locate. 
Better winter your bees on the high lands, 
any way. 

ss * 

Did the bees persist in robbing out the 
nucleus despite your putting the combs at 
one side of the hive and the entrance at the 
other, “so as to bother the robbers”? It 
was the best sort of help to them. Put the 
combs and bees close to the entrance and 
then they will fight to protect it. 


* 2 


I wish the supply houses would never 
again put out a hive-floor with less than an 
inch space on it. Why? ‘Try inspecting 
for a time, and you will cease to ask foolish 
questions. Personally I like to get frames 
out with the bottom-bars on them. They 
are not a beneficial addition to the floor. 

*s ¢ 


How very few beekeepers ever study bee 
behavior experimentally! Most of them are 
too busy with something or other, or are too 
much absorbed with planning manipula- 
tions. But such study will pay. It will 
give you more time for something or other, 
and will do away with many manipulations. 

* * * 


Did you ever notice how many of your 
combs have a patch of drone-cells in one 
lower corner? Have you also noticed that 
it is the corner nearest the entrance? I am 
talking of combs built on full sheets of 
foundation. How does it happen, do you 
ask? When the bees are more or less idle 
at the end of the season they often cut 
away comb near the entrance, using the wax 
elsewhere in the hive. The next year drone 
comb is filled in those spaces. 


ess 


Do you want a nice weedless, mudless, 
dustless strip before, behind, beside, and 
beneath your hives? Smooth the ground 
and lay down a strip of one of the better 
grades of asphalt roofing paper, using the 
heavy weight, and put your hive stands on 


it. A good paper will wear for a long time. 
The cheaper sorts are made with tar and 
oil, and soon crumble. A fine asphalt walk 
about your hives sounds expensive, but it 
isn’t—and the luxury of it! 


**# * 


I am glad to see that the tide is turning, 
and that others are advocating doing the 
“stimulative feeding” in the fall. <A full 
larder and a young queen in the fall, spells 
good wintering, good springing, and good 
cropping. Incidentally it is a good lazy 
man’s way—lots less work than spring 
fussing. 

*#e# @ 

Won’t the new system work as stated? 
How many of your own notions did you 
put in when trying it? Probably several. 
And then you blame the originator. Try 
it again and follow his directions exactly, 
and be sure you understand them. There is 
a bare possibility he knows more about it 
than you do. 

** * 

Mr. Crane objects to the advice to have 
foundation drawn during a flow of honey- 
dew because he does not have enough dew 
more than once in twenty-five years. Lucky 
dog! Well, a brood-comb should last twen- 
ty-five years, so my advice will still hold 
good—if he doesn’t want new ones befoie 
his next dew flow. 

** * 


Allen Latham says, “ Good clean spit is 
the best thing out for diluting royal jeliy. 
I find cells better accepted, and queens 
larger, where I thus dilute the food than 
otherwise. I am careful that my mouth is 
clean before I use saliva.” If memory 
serves me rightly, some one else has written 
to the same effect. Now that A. L. has 
confirmed it we may all safely follow the 
practice. 

**# 

If you do not want the bees to stick it 
fast, rub mutton tallow on it. That is what 
James Heddon said years ago, and it is as 
true to-day as then. But there are some 
parts of a hive that are better stuck. You 
will discover them after you have tried the 
tallow awhile. But be sure to try it, for it 
facilitates a lot of work. Rub it on cold or 
put it on hot with a brush, as suits the 
time, the place, and the man, 
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Did you ever notice the nice things sug- 
vested for “floats” when feeding from 
pans, ete.? Cork chips when you cannot 
find enough cork on the place to stopper the 
molasses-jug; planer-chips when there isn’t 
a planing-mill within ten miles of you; 
excelsior when you haven’t seen any in 
years; grass where there is no grass, and 
all the time the beeyard is cluttered up with 
the best sort of non-soakable float material, 
to wit, bits of comb and pieces of founda- 
tion. Why didn’t you think of it? 


** * 


Will some inspector devise a way to get 
“the average beekeeper ” to do better bee- 
keeping? It does not seem as if human 
ingenuity could devise more wrong ways of 
doing things than the inspector finds. But 
the things left undone are legion also; and 
the way nicely made factory goods are mis- 
used is astounding. First they are improp- 
erly made up and then they are wrongly 
used. A “ bee-space ” is an unknown factor 
to the “averager.” There may be an ex- 
ception, but I have not found him. 

** * 


Dr. Miller and Mr. Dadant agree that 
some queens prove good the third year, so 
they prefer to give all good two-year-olds a 
chance for another year. But did they ever 
consider that such practice is at the bottom 
of the irregularity of colonies the following 
spring? By putting in each fall young 
queens carefully raised from good stock we 
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are reasonably sure of having very nearly 
all of the colonies of the same strength the 
next spring. The value of such conditions 
they will acknowledge. The use of thor- 
oughbred stock is implied in this practice. 
It will not do to use queens of various 
strains and matings if you expect unifor- 
mity. Selecting breeding queens is almost 
as difficult as picking one’s ancestors. You 
must begin several generations back. In- 
cidentally there are several factors involved 
besides color. 
** * 

I wonder if it would not be a great bless- 
ing if every sheet-zine honey-board, bound 
or unbound, should vanish from the face 
of the earth, leaving only the slatted kind 
to be used. When inspecting recently I re- 
moved two supers solid with honey, and 
then found a sheet of zine glued solidly to 
the brood-frames. There were just five 
holes open for the bees to pass through. 
Methinks I recall a lot of talk on giving 
bees easy access to the supers. Just what 
constitutes “easy access” from the bees’ 
view-point? However, the bees glue up 
the slatted kind in a similar way when left 
on year in and year out, as so many are. 
But it is possible to get off the slatted one 
and still have it usable. Not so with the 
sheet zine. Well, the less said the better. 
Memories of attempts to return it to the 
hive at the owner’s request are still too 
painful. 

Providence, R. I. 


———_~> o> _ 


A BEE-INSPECTOR’S OPPORTUNITY 


BY A. E. CRANDALL 


A short time ago I took a trip through 
a part of our county with our State bee- 
inspector, and it certainly was a trip I 
enjoyed. It was a warm sunshiny after- 
noon, and apple-blossoms were opening up 
in good shape; so you can imagine the bees 
were quite busy, and it seemed good to hear 
that contented hum as they got their fill 
from those blossoms. There are thousands 
of fruit-trees being planted in this localicy, 
and there are plenty of good-sized orchards 
already in bearing. 

We came across one beekeeper who had 
just set 1000 fruit-trees; and while the 
general appearance of his place was good, 
most of his bees were in a variety of hives 
and in bad condition, and still he told us 
he had made money with them. 

I have about made up my mind that bee- 
inspectors must find as good a variety of 
people as hives. To me it was amusing to 


see the looks they would give the inspector 
when he introduced himself; and, no won- 
der. What would you think if a man clad 
in overalls, and with sleeves rolled up, 
appeared at your door with a hive-tool in 
one hand and a smoker (a thing which you 
never saw before) in the other. One woman 
who was out in the yard when we arrived 
“beat it” (as the boys say); and when 
friend Yates went to get her name she had 
disappeared; but the dog was inside of the 
sereen-door, begging to be let out; and as 
we had other places to go to we did not stop 
to mince matters. 

Another place we went to had “some 
bee-house ” on it, and the inside was as dark 
as a pocket, and even on that spring day 
was as hot as a fireless cooker. The two 
ladies who were at home came down to see 
the “ fun,” as they expressed it—of course 
meaning to see some one get stung, and 
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A crowd of new enthusiasts. 


wanted to know what “that thing” (the 
smoker) was. When they saw it in working 
order, and realized how easy it was to han- 
dle bees by using one, they saw the fun was 
not all on one side. Mr. Yates left bulletins 
on foul brood with a good many people. 
I think the inspectors have the opportunity 
of doing a lot of good for those who ap- 
preciate their work. Their work is not all 
“honey ” by any means. 

There is a need of education along bee- 
keeping lines; and to those who fear over- 
production of honey from this cause I 
would say, look at the work of our fruit- 
growers’ associations scattered all over our 
country. They are creating a demand for 
their product. They show fruit, talk fruit, 
and even give it away at our conventions in 
winter; and by giving people an apple they 
are creating the demand. I don’t mean by 
this that beekeepers should give away a 
whole crop of honey, but a sample now and 
then, put in the right place. I think it 
would work wonders. 

Another thing, we hear of over-produc- 
tion of apples in some localities, when only 
a few miles away the demand is keen; but 


the means of transportation are the stum- 
blingblock. The question of distribution is 
what is bothering some of our beekeepers, 
and I think some fruit-growers also. Any 
way, let us all push a little. 

I am sending a picture of some of my 
friends who came to see us from a near-by 
city. It was with some misgivings that they 
consented to handle a frame of bees; but I 
assured them that the bees would behave, so 
you see the result. The hive in the picture 
is one similar to Mr. Fuller’s, of Blackstone, 
Mass., but this one holds 14 frames. A 
gentleman 73 years old came to see the bees 
one day last week, and I guess he was pret- 
ty well pleased with what he saw, judging 
from his expressions. When I showed him 
the queen-cells the bees were building he 
said he never before saw any thing in all 
his life to equal it. Well, who did? The 
work bees will do is wonderful; and when 
spring opens up with all the beauties of 
nature, and the bees start to work, one can’t 
help feeling that it is good to be alive on 
this old earth, and be a beekeeper. 

Berlin, Ct. 


SMOKING IN QUEENS AND BEES 


Concerning the smoke plan of introdue- 
ing, I wish to say that I have introduced 
queens into full hives, half-hives, and two 
and three frame nuclei, with perfect suc- 
cess except once, and I don’t consider that 
the fault of the plan, 


BY W. B. COZINS 


ning is best. 


I seldom stop tke entrance, and never 
unless there are signs of robbing or some- 
thing else that is unusual, and I introduce 
at any time of the day that suits my econ- 
venience, although I believe toward eve- 
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The instance I wish to speak of happened 
rather late, after the swarming season was 
over. I had gone fishing; and when I came 
home about dusk my wife told me that 
there was a little swarm hanging in an 
apple-tree. The next morning I shook them 
into a basket and found them to be beauti- 
ful yellow Italians. I had a hive of dark 
hybrids that had no queen, bui plenty of 
honey; so I thought I would unite them. J 
picked up the queen ana smoked her in, 
and dumped the bees on the alighting-board 
and smoked them in. They began fighting 
immediately, so 1 smoked them as much as 
[ dared to, and closed the entrance nearly 
tight, and left them, thinking it a failure. 
They fought all day, and were still at it the 
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next morning; but by that time there were 
only about a dozen yellow bees left. I felt 
pretty blue over it. for I hated to lose that 
beautiful queen. Two or three days later I 
opened the hive to find out what was best 
to do with them, and there was that yellow 
queen with a nice patch of brood, but not 
one yellow worker could I find! 

In smoking in queens I watch a few 
minutes until the guards begin to come out; 
then I consider the job finished unless there 
is danger from robbers, in which ease it is 
necessary to watch until every thing is all 
right or else stop the entrance with green 
grass. 

Hadley, Pa. 


~~. -——————_ 
CONCRETE HIVE-STANDS 


BY C. V. RICE 


I am so much pleased with my cement 
hive-stands that I want to tell the readers 
of GLEANINGS about them. These cement 
stands are of just the right shape, size, and 
weight to be most convenient to adjust, 
wherever the hive is placec. They are espe- 
cially handy when it comes to lifting a 
heavy super, as they take up so little room, 
and allow standing close to the hive. 

I make my stands 15%4 inches long (for 
ten-frame hives), with a six-inch base, two- 
inch crown, with coneave sides, and in two 
sizes, 5 and 6 inches high. By making the 





Fig. 1.—O. V. Rice’s concrete hive-stands, and form for making them. 


sides concave [| save cement. They are 
neater in appearance, are easier to handle, 
and will keep a drier resting-place for the 
hive. The cement has a tendency to draw 
moisture from the ground; but the shape of 
these stands gives them such a drying sur- 
face in proportion to their volume that 
practically all moisture is dispersed before 
reaching the crown. 

When placed on level ground a six-inch 
stand at the back and a five-inch one to the 
front will insure the hive of proper drain- 
age in wet weather. 
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One barrel of ce 
ment mixed in propor- 
tion of 1 part of ce- 
ment to 8 of coarse 
sharp plastering sand 
will make from 175 to 
200 stands. They are 
easily made, buat 
should be kept well 
wet down for two or 
three days while set- 
ting, as it will make 
them much firmer. 

I was much troubled 
with ants working into 
my hives, as they in- 
fested the old decay- 
ing wood stands which 
have to be replaced 
every few years any 
way. This led me to ex- 
periment with cement. 

Lawrence, Mich. 


[Mr. D. Abboit, of 
Bradentown, Florida, 
has been using a simi- 
lar hive-stand for 
some time, with this 
difference. He places 
a block in the form 
that makes a notch in 
the stand, thus saving 
material and making a 
much lighter block, ' 
and one more easily Fic. 2 
handled. Fig. 2 makes 
the idea plain. He 
places two wires in the concrete as he tamps 
it into the form, thus making the block al- 
most unbreakable. The mixture is just dry 
enough so that the block can be removed 
from the form immediately. 

Mr. Abbott has also a ventilated cover, 
shown in Fig. 3, made of a framework roof- 
ed with corrugated iron. A separate super 





2.—D. Abbott’s hive-stand which requires rather less material 


than the one shown in Fig. 1 


cover is not needed, for the cover boards 
lie fiat on the hive, and are eleated above 
and below, the under cleats telescoping 


- down on the side of the hive to keep the 


cover from blowing off. According to Mr. 
Abbott this cover is light, cool, water-tight, 
and everlasting.—Eb. | 


roa ____—_——_ 


BEE AND HONEY EXHIBIT AT HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, FAIR 


The 1914 announcement of the Hartford, 
Ct., fair states that the management is de- 
termined to make this the best fair yet held; 
and the exhibit of apiarian products and 
supplies plainly showed that the Connecti- 
eut beekeepers had caught the same spirit 
and earried the idea to a successful finish. 
While the poor crop, both in quality and 
quantity, had a depressing effect on the 
exhibit as a whole, the “ Nutmeg” bee- 


BY E. G. CARR 





keepers were undaunted, and the 20x 30 
ft. building set apart for bees and honey 
by the Fair Association was well filled with 
exhibits, as, indeed, it should be, as $500 in 
premiums was offered. 

The competition in light extracted and 
chunk honey classes was so close that it 
was with the utmost difficulty that the judge 
was able to name the winners. 

Thirty-six one-frame nuclei were shown. 
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In this exhibit were different races of queens 
with their own progeny, and also a class for 
best display of different races. In this 
latter class were blacks, Caucasians, Carni- 
olans, Banats, Italians, Goldens, Cyprians, 
and Holy Lands. This exhibit showed the 
need of a standard of perfection in judging 
queens and bees of the different races. To 
illustrate: What are the prominent differ- 
ences between the Banats, Carniolans, and 
Caucasians? 

In the exhibit of blacks the judge ruled 
out one nucleus, the bees of which showed 
distinct gray bands of hairs on the abdo- 
minal segments irstead of yellow or light 
brown. In discussing this later with the 
exhibitor he said the history of those bees, 
so far as known, precluded the possibility 
of any admixture of far-eastern blood, but 
acknowledged that the color was distinctly 
gray. 

The catalog ruled that the first consider- 
ation in judging extracted honey is body 
and color. This brings up the question 
whether, other points being equal, the light- 
est-colored honey shall be given first in the 
light class, and the darkest in the dark class. 

When the judge came to the canned fruit. 
pickles, and cake in which honey instead of 
sugar was used wholly or in part, he soon 
found that it was «n almost impossible task 
for a “mere man” to decide which was 


Fig. 8.—The hive-stand in use, also showing the 
corrugated iron cover. 
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better; and to show that Supt. Yates realiz- 
ed what the result might be otherwise, he 
saw that the judge had luncheon before 
judging the culinary department. 

The array of good things to eat in this 
department gave one the impression that it 
is a good thing to be the husband of a bee- 
keeper’s wife in Connecticut. 

To be sure, one can get booklets of recipes 
for honey cookery; but the long list is 
somewhat confusing, and it is suggested 
that the recipes for the prize-winning cakes 
be printed on slips of paper and place] 
near the cakes so those interested might be 
induced to try the honey cookery and thus 
increase the use of honey. 

Allen Latham, the original honey-sand- 
wich man, was again doing a good business. 
as was also W. K. Rockwell. 


A NEW HONEY DRINK. 


A new honey concoction was tried out, and 
proved a great success. This is honey soda 
or “honey fizz,” as the “barkers” called 
it, and is soda sweetened with about two 
tablespoonfuls of honey and a little less of 
evaporated cream. 

On Monday (Labor Day) Mr. Yates, who 
had the honey-fizz concession, ran off 2800 
glasses of this drink, using eleven ten-gallon 
tanks of soda, seven gallons of honey, and 
four gallons of cream. Pesides being uf 
pecuniary profit to the concessioner, such 
departures are of value to the whole bee- 
keeping fraternity in advertising honey, 
and it is not unlikely that in time every 
soda-bar in the land will serve honey-‘izz 
and thus inerease the consumption of our 
product. 

A. W. Yates, Hartford, and Allen La- 
tham, Norwich, tied for sweepstakes on first 
prizes, each having five, Mr. Yates winning 
on second with three—amount $25. 

THE WINNINGS. 


A. W. Yates, Hartford, Ist on Carmo- 
lans; 1st on display of races; 1st on display 
of queens; Ist on queen-rearing outfit; 5¢ 
on Italians; 2d on Goldens; 3d on chunk 
honey; 2d on light extracted; 3d on dark 
extracted; Ist on display of honey; 2d on 
display of bee-fixtures, and sweepstakes. 
Total winnings, $150. 

W. K. Rockwell, Bloomfield, 1st on Goidl- 
ens; 3d on Carniolans; 3d on blacks; 2d on 
display of races; 2d on display of queens; 
3d on queen-rearing outfit; Ist on chunk 
honey; 1st on light extracted; 3d on granu- 
lated; 2d on display honey; 2d on wax. 
Total amount, $96. 

J. G. Griswold, Hartford, 2d on Carnio- 
lans; 2d on blacks; 2d on chunk honey: °d 
on Goldens; 3d on display of races; 3d on 
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display of queens; 3d on display of bee- 
fixtures. 

Allen Latham, Norwich, 1st on blacks; 
best 10 sections; best case sections; dark 
extracted and wax. Amount, $46. 

H. W. Coley, Westport, 2d on es. sec- 
tions; 2d on 10 sections; 1st on granulated ; 
2d on dark extracted; 3d on light extract- 
ed; 3d on display of honey. Total, $39. 

W. G. Ehouse, Bridgeport, 2d on granu- 
lated; 3d on 10 sections; 3d on es. sections. 

A. E. Crandol, Berlin, 2d on Italians; 2d 
on queen-rearing outfit. 

L. W. Adams, Hartford, 1st on Italians. 

C. H. Clark, Cobalt, 1st on bee fixtures; 
3d on wax. 

CULINARY. 

W. E. Rockwell, Bloomfield, 1st on cook- 
ies and gingersnaps; 1st on pickles; 1st on 
eanned fruit; 3d on muffins; 3d on cake. 

Mrs. L. W. Adams, Hartford, lst on 
muffins; 2d on cake; 3d on cookies and 
gingersnaps. 

Mrs. A. W. Yates, Hartford, 1st on cake; 
3d on canned fruit; 3d on pickles. 

Mrs. L. E. Rockwell, Bloomfield, 2d on 
cookies and gingersnaps; 2d on pickles; 2d 
on eanned fruit. 

Mrs. Dickinson, Hartford, 2d on muffins. 
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NOVICE DEPARTMENT. 

This department is open only to those 
who have not before exhibited, and is an 
excellent arrangement to encourage new 
exhibitors. 

W. Beeman, Bloomfield, 1st on sections; 
2d on light extracted; 2d on dark extracted; 
Ist on chunk honey; 2d on wax. 

J. E. Wallbehoff, Weathersfield, 1st on 
dark extracted; 2d on chunk honey; Ist on 
wax; 3d on light extracted. 

L. W. Adams, Hartford, 1st on light ex- 
tracted; 3d on dark extracted; 3d on chunk 
honey. 

A. Hoffman, Hadlyne, 2d on sections. 

St. Clair Burr, Manchester, 3d on see- 
tions. 

C. H. Clark, Cobalt, 3d on wax. 

Special premiums for meritorious arti- 
cles : 

G. S. Whitten, Hartford, $2.00. 

R. H. Noble, East Hartford, $5.00. « 

The writer carried away very pleasant 
recollections of this short visit with the 
Connecticut beekeepers at their exhibit, not 
to mention a full dose of enthusiasm, and 
feels like urging every State association to 
“oo and do likewise.” 

New Egypt, N. J., Sept. 16. 
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HONEY AND WAX EXHIBIT AT THE OKLAHOMA STATE EAIR 


BY F. A. GAREE 


The engraving shows our honey and bee 
exhibit at our State fair this year. In the 
foreground at the right is a large sunflower 
made of beeswax. Next is a picture of A. 
I. Root, framed in beeswax, and at the left 
is the Lord’s prayer, written on a beeswax 
platter, with beeswax strung out in threads 





and laid on so as to form the letters. 
The centerpiece in the display is a large 

frame of solid beeswax with frame of honey 

in the center, and above it slabs of beeswax 

and two shields. The eagle on the left was 

made with petals of pressed flowers. 
Noble, Okla. 
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Exhibit at the Oklahoma State Fair in 1913, 
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Three-year-old apiary of Frank M. Foster, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio. 





A GOOD START IN ONLY THREE YEARS 


BY FRANK M. FOSTER 


I am sending a photo which shows a por- 
tion of our yard, which we started three 
years ago. This venture has proven to be 
one that has given pleasure and that has 
yielded a handsome financial profit each 
year. 


As you can see, I caught my younger 
brother in the act of looking into one of the 
hives. He is very enthusiastic over the bees, 
the same as myself, and expects to help me 
when I get my outyards established. 

Mt. Blanchard, Ohio. 


scevteniitiiiibaitiamsain 
WINTERING IN LOW SHEDS; FEEDING LOAF SUGAR 


BY L. C. LE MAY 


My experience in wintering bees has been 
very successful. I built a bee house or 
shed facing the south that will hold six 
hives, with the front end of the hives ex- 
posed to the weather. The hives are spaced 
about 8 or 10 inches apart, so as to allow 
packing around the sides and back with 
leaves or other material. 

The roof or cover is sloped a little to the 
back and hinged on the front, so it can be 
raised at any time to examine the hives, 
and is high enough above the hives to admit 
a full-depth extracting-super or two sec- 
tion-honey supers. I make a light frame 
out of 14 x 34-inch pine with a brace across 
the middle to strengthen it. This I cover 


with ordinary wire netting and fit it into a 
4%-inch plain section-honey super so it will 
rest on the tin strips that go across the 
ends. If the sereen is tacked on the upper 
side of the frame it leaves about 34 or % 
inch of space above the brood-frames when 
placed directly on the hive-body. This 
makes a fine clustering-place for the bees 
in winter. By raising the cushion or pack- 
ing, whichever the case may be, I can see 
the bees, the amount of stores, and the con- 
dition they are in, without disturbing them. 

I have looked at my bees every month in 
the year (always on a pleasant day) with- 
out disturbing them in the least. If it looks 
as if they were running short of stores I 
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put a few pounds of 
he eube sugar right on 
top of the netting and 
under the eushion or 
packing. I have had 
4 very good success with 
eube sugar for winter 
feeding; and although 
some may crumble and 
sift down through, it 
doesn’t amount to 
much. It is not very 
expensive, and saves 
the bother of making 
or experimenting with 
other kinds of winter 
feed. ; 
The packing mate- 
rial above the brood- 
nest absorbs the mois- 
ture that generates in 
the hive, and keeps the 
brood - chamber dry 
and sweet all through 
the winter. 
° I have never lost a 
i* colony wintered in this 
» way, and the bees al- 
Ways come out strong 
in the spring. 
I consider it a great 
advantage to be able 
to see the bees, anil 









































. feed them if necessary, 
| during the winter with 
n out disturbing them. 


If the spring is very 
late, oi the weather 
is bad, I ean leave 
them packed in the 
shed just as long as I 
wish. This is a great 
help in rearing early 
brood, and also secur- 
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ing early honey by 
putting on a super as 
fast as the bees need 
it. 

If the hives were exposed to the open on 
cold spring nights the bees would not earry 









Fig. 1.—Old box hive with a super made out of an old crock. 


the honey above nearly as fast as when the 
hives and supers are protected and warm. 
West Hartford, Ct. 














I am sending several photographs of 
combs and old hives that I have photo- 
. graphed. 

. Fig. 1 is an old box hive with stone crock 
for super. The mark X on the erock is 


SOME INTERESTING PICTURES 


BY CHARLES Y. HAKE 


where a wasp has built a clay cell. The 
two marks O on hive-body are where two 
sticks are run through the hive, crossing 
each other to hold up the comb. 

Fig. 2 is another old hive split in two, 
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showing the two sticks 
crossing each other to 
hold up the combs. 

Fig. 3 is a view of 
surplus stored in a 
common box, used as a 
super on an old box 
hive. 

In Fig. 4 the comb 
with the large drone- 
cells partly capped 
with honey is a wired 
frame that by mistake 
I put in a hive without 
any foundation what- 
ever. The other one 
is a frame that con- 
tained a full sheet of 
foundation drawn out 
into worker comb. The 
frame without any 
foundation was at the 
side of the hive, the 
last frame. Had I 
made the mistake, and 
placed it in the center, 
it would have been fill- 
ed with drones, I sup- 
pose. 

About porticos, I 
will never be without 
them. I am using one 
in front and at back 





for protection from 
heat and _ especially 
rain. In hot weather 


I take the movable end 
piece out for ventila- 


tion. Before using 
porticos in front or 


back, I have lost at the 
least a quart of bees from several colonies 
when a rain came up, especially at night 








Fic. 2.—Another box hive split open, showing combs in the brood- 
compartment as well as those in the super. 


when they cluster out like a swarm. 
York, Pa. 


oa a 
THE TEN-FRAME HIVE TOO SMALL FOR EXTRACTED -HONEY PRO- 
DUCTION 


BY D. L. WOODWARD 


Mr. George M. Huntington’s article, page 
215, March 15, “Extracting from the Brood- 
combs before the Honey-flow to Give the 
Queen Room,” is an incentive to me to write 
a few words along that line. Right here I 
want to say that I heartily agree with the 
editor’s note, that “locality is practically 
the whole thing.” In some localities it may 
be necessary and practicable to extract be- 
fore the flow in order to give the queen 
enough room, and in other localities (my 
own for instance) it is far from necessary. 





My main trouble is to get my bees to store 
enough honey in the brood-chamber to carry 
them through to the next honey-flow. 

For some time I have been of the opinion 
that the ten-frame hive is not large enough 
where running for extracted honey. If I 
were to start all over again I certainty 
would adopt the twelve-frame hive. For 
me to change now would mean too great an 
expense in money and labor, as I have son.e 
300 colonies in ten-frame hives. and over 
700 supers with drawn and wired combs. 








Fria. 3.—Interior of box used as a super, showing naturally built combs. ¢ 
are built with two parallel sides of the cells vertical, and some with two sides horizontal. 


With us we have the summer flow of 
white honey and the fall flow of buckwheat, 
the latter being the heaviest flow as a rule. 
I find that, with the ten-frame hive during 
the buckwheat flow in August, in most cases 
where there is a good prolific queen there 
will be from eight to ten frames filled with 
brood, leaving very little room for honey; 
consequently the koney all goes up into the 
supers; and if it happens, as it has for 
several years past, that the flow shuts off 
suddenly, due to one cause or another (gen- 
erally a drouth at that time of the season), 
the bees will be short of stores; for with us 
buckwheat is the last of the honey-flow ex- 
cept for a limited amount of wild aster and 
a little second-growth sweet clover. By 
using a twelve-frame hive the queen would 
require no more room for brood than in the 
ten-frame hive, and there would be two 
extra combs for winter stores. In the spring 
the brood-chamber should be contracted 
down to six or eight frames by using a 
heavy division-board and putting the emp- 
ty combs to the outside. In my opinion it 
will not be many years before the twelve- 
frame hive will have taken the place of the 
ten-frame as a standard hive. 

When our bees went into the cellar, De- 
cember 20, they had several combs of brood, 
and in some eases the queens were still 
laying; but a number were so short of stores 
that it was necessary to feed them. 

My best colonies are the ones that have 
plenty of honey in their hives in the spring. 
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Note that some of the combs 


I do not practice stimulative feeding in the 
spring. I believe it is better to let nature 
take its course; and if there is plenty of 
honey in the hives when the bees come out 
of winter quarters [’ll risk but that you will 
have rousing colonies by the time the flow 
has come, providing you have a good young 
queen in the hive. Understand that I am 
speaking for this locality in New York. 

As I have some foul brood in my apiaries 
I do not feed much honey, but use sugar 
syrup, as there is too much risk in feeding 
honey from a yard where there is disease, 
unless first boiled. Two years ago I had 
considerable disease among my bees; but 
to-day I have only a few colonies affected. 
In 1912 I treated over fifty colonies during 
the season; but later on a few more affected 
colonies appeared, and were treated in the 
spring of 1913. No more disease appeared 
until August, and I thought I was rid of 
foul brood; but in August, toward the 
close of the buckwheat flow, I discovered 
several colonies that were slightly affected ; 
and as it was too late to treat them I re- 
moved them from the yard, and left them 
to be treated this spring. I am in hopes to 
stamp it out entirely this season. 

I have a simple system of keeping track 
of my diseased colonies. Some who have 
disease in their vards may think it worth 
trying. I take some small-size roofing-caps 
and dip them in blue paint (any color will 
do); and when I discover a colony that is 
affected, I tack two of these blue caps on 
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Fic. 4.—The upper frame, by mistake, contained no foundation, although it was wired. Note the 


drone-cells. The lower frame contained a full sheet of 


the rear right-hand corner of the hive. If 
they are only slightly affected they will 
oftentimes clean up of their own accord 
during a good honey-flow. If so, I remove 
one cap, the remaining tag showing that the 
colony has been diseased but has cleaned up. 
Such colonies are watched closely; and if 
disease appears later, as it often will, the 
second tag is again placed on the hive. 
After a colony is once diseased one tag 
always remains on the hive until the colony 
is treated. In most cases where there is 
once disease, and they clean up, it will 
appear again some time. I have had slight- 
lv diseased colonies that cleaned up and 
showed no signs of disease the following 
year; but the second year it appeared again 


foundation. 


much worse than the previous time. Of 
course the blue tags do not tell what year 
the colony was diseased. That part is taken 
care of on a record-tag which is nailed on 
the same corner of the hive, and whieh will 
be described in a later article. 

As this has happened time and time 
again, I have given up letting the bees clean 
up themselves; and if they are only slightly 
affected, I remove the affected combs, re- 
placing with foundation. I do this only 
when there are but a few diseased cells on 
one or two combs. If more combs are dis- 
eased, I treat then at once, and put the 
diseased combs away in a bee-tight room 
to be melted up later. 

| formerly burned out the hive-body, 














The Blakeslee Farm near Medina showing the border of basswoods at the left and the old windnil 
A closer view of the old mill is shi 











distance which was used as power for running the printing-press when GLEANINGS was first started, 
he cover of this issue. See editorial. 
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bottom-board, and cover with a gasoline- 
torch, where there had been disease in them; 
but I have come to the conclusion that it 
is not necessary to do so, and have aban- 
doned that part of the process. I know 
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that some of the old-line beekeepers wil] 
scowl and shake their heads at this; but I 
am confident that my bees do not get the 
disease from the hive. 


Clarksville, N. Y. 


— a = 


NEW APIARIAN LABORATORY AND EXPERIMENTAL APIARY 


BY DR. E. F. PHILLIPS 


I take pleasure in sending GLEANINGS a 
photograph of the new laboratory for the 
bee-culture investigations of this Bureau. 
This building has been occupied by this 
offiee since July 1. 

The laboratory is located in a suburb of 
Washington named Drummond, across the 
District line in Maryland. It is loeated 





The new laboratory is a building con- 
structed for private residence, but admir- 
ably suited to our needs. We have eleven 
rooms, basement under the entire house, and 
an attie, hot-water heat, gas, electric lights, 
water, sewer, and all modern equipment. 
The house is located on a lot of about 
three-quarters of an acre, giving us abun- 








about seven miles from the center of the 
city, and the trip ean be made easily by 
electric car (Wisconsin Avenue line, run- 
ning on F Street). Cars leave Fifth and 
F Streets every fifteen minutes during the 
day. At the end of the ear line there is a 
short walk, the laboratory being next to the 
last house on the right-hand side of the 
only street in Drummond. All mail, tele- 
grams, express, and freight should be sent 
to the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as formerly. 


Experimental Apiary and Apiarian Laboratory of the U. 8S. Government at Drummond, Md. 


pares 















dant room for the apiary and other outside 
work. The lot was beautifully planted by 
former occupants so that we have a rather 
finished establishment and are not compelled 
to wait until trees and shrubbery can grow 
before the place is attractive. The photo- 
graph shows this, and indieates that our 
surroundings are ideal. 

The establishment of this laboratory in 
the suburbs marks a large siep in advance 
for the investigations in bee culture of this 
Bureau. We formerly had offices and lab- 
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oratories in the city with the apiary eight 
miles away. Then the wintering work was 
-arried on at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, beeause of a lack of 
facilities in Washington. Furthermore, the 
laboratories in Washington were not all in 
the same building, but were separated about 
a mile. All of this caused a considerable 
loss of time and useless expenditure of 
money; and the placing of all of this work 
in one place has increased the efficiency of 
the work inealeulably. The wintering work 
will be carried on in the basement, and also 
on eolonies out of doors. The instruments 
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adapted to and devised for this work have 
been removed from Philadelphia, and are 
now in place in the new laboratory. 

Having at last obtained creditable quar- 
ters suited to our needs it will be an ex- 
ceptional pleasure to have our beekeeping 
friends come to see us. I have made the 
directions sufficiently explicit so that we 
can be reached. We can also be reached by 
telephone on the Washington exchange 
(Cleveland 998). 


[A front view of the laboratory will ap- 
pear on our cover for Nov. 15.—Eb.] 





enneteniipiiatenssee 
BARK SHADE-BOARDS THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


BY MAJOR SHALLARD 


I am sending two photos—one of our 
Australian stringy-bark shade-board on the 
hive, and the other of “ yours truly ” just 
lifting one off a hive. You will note that 
[ still use quilts. I think Dr. C. C. Miller 
does also, so I feel that 1 am in good com- 
pany. It is not wise to prophesy before the 
event; but I think the bee world will go 
back to quilts. 

With regard to this stringy bark, it is 
stripped off the tree, the sheet worked about 
over a fire, sap side down, and then put 
flat on the ground, with weights on until it 
dries as flat as a board. It makes splendid 
dwellings of a rough sort for the bush; but 
its principal merit is that it is a non-con- 
ductor of heat; and on the hottest day a 
bark “ humpy,” if it has a dirt or conerete 
floor, is as cool as the proverbial cucumber. 
For this reason it is invaluable for shade- 
boards for hives. 





Australian stringy-bark shade-board; cheap, 
and almost perfect non-conductor of heat. 





tree growing. 
ground are stringy bark, and the tree in 








I am enclosing a third photo showing the 


The two stumps in the fore- 


the center is of the same variety. 
South Woodburn, N. 8. W., Australia. 
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SOME HIVES MADE BY L. L. LANGSTROTH STILL IN USE 


’ BY JOSEPH G. BAIER 


Just to go the boasters one better yet 
(best yet, I think), let me say this about 
hives of ancient times, referring to p. 448, 
June 15. I have several that I am sure are 
over 44 years old; but one in particular is 
made of the lumber that Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth himself made with his own hands in 
1851 at Flushing, N. Y. In that year and 
place you will remember he had the support 
of Mr. Parsons in his experiments. He ob- 
tained permission to Italianize all colonies 
near at hand. In the grounds of the old 
Flushing Institute, owned by Mr. Elias A. 
Fairchild and Mr. Allen P. Northrop, the 
hives were all made Langstroth type by Mr. 











The tree from which the bark for shade-boards 
is obtained. 


Langstroth personally. These same hives 
of his old dimensions were in use till 1902 
—d1 years. 

In 1902 I purchased six or eight of the 
old colonies. I cut down the old hives to 
present standard L. dimensions. Be it re. 
membered Mr. Langstroth’s first hives were 
about two inches longer, about 34 or 1 inch 
higher, and a trifle wider than the present 
L. hives. One of the hives had his auto- 
graph and the date, 1851, in pencil on it. 
But at this moment I do not remember 
whether it was inside or outside, or just 
where. I painted my hives very well after 
rebuilding, and have lost track of which 
one; but I am still using the same hives with 
a considerable number of newer ones. Those 
old hives were almost identical in shape with 
the dovetailed hive of the present, and had 
a telescope top. I made most of them of 
the same type, and still like it best. 

Now whose hives are oldest? It looks 
like one Baier (prorouneed Byer) against 
another Byer. 


ANCIENT WAX COMBS. 

In the A B C book, I believe, and in 
GLEANINGS at times, I think I have read 
discussions about how long combs can be 
used. Well, when I started to run the 
Flushing Institute apiary as the younger 
enthusiastic assistant of Mr. A. P. Northrop, 
I transferred a great many combs by cut- 
ting out the best pieces and wrapping string 
round and round for temporary support in 
standard frames. Some of those frames, 
Mr. Northrop told me, were probably as old 
as the hives, for he did not “ tinker much 
with what was working all right,” as he 
put it. I have some of those same combs 
in newer frames. J have had them 18 years. 
I am sure they were more than that old 
when I got them in 1896; and, though there 
is no positive evidence of it, I think it a 
fair presumption that some are probably 
the same as were ased by bees for breeding 
purposes away back before the Civil War 
of 1861—many years before I was born. 

New York City. 
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VARIOUS. USES WHICH MAY BE MADE OF PROPOLIS 


BY DR. L. A. SIMMON 


Tt has often oceurred to me that few 
beekeepers know the value of propolis. It 
is a resinous substance secreted by plants 
and trees, and gathered by the bees. It is 
soft when first gathered, so that the bees 





may use it to glaze the combs, to repair 
breaks, and to stop holes and erevices which 
are smaller than a bee-space. I have even 
known them to cover the under surface of 
a wire screen over a super, rendering it air 











pores 
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and water tight. Propolis is antiseptic, as 
are all the resinoids and terebenthinates. 

Much of the secret of the cure of foul 
brood by the Alexander method is due to 
the bees cleaning up and glazing the cells 
with propolis. In ease of infectious disease 
in our homes, we clean house and fumigate. 
The busy bee is none the less wise by in- 
stinct. Give bees an old moldy dirty comb 
and they immediately proceed to clean it 
up, and then varnish every particle of its 
surface with propolis, nature’s antiseptic 
varnish and glue. 

When hives are neglected for a long time 
the beekeeper is apt to find more propolis 
deposited about the angles of frames and 
covers than is convenient to handle. How- 
ever, | am always glad to find a good 
supply, and willingly take the time to save 
it. I use it for various purposes. 

PROPOLIS AS A HEALING SALVE. 

When melted and strained it forms a 
hard brittle mass. Melted and mixed with 
an equal measure of linseed oil, and boiled 
for a minute or two, it produces one of the 
most healing salves. The product is not 
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sticky nor adhesive like a varnish, but is 
soft, melts with body heat, and is velvety 
and soothing—an unexcelled dressing for 
chapped hands or any abrasion of the skin. 
This is a stock formula: Equal parts of 
propolis and linseed oil boiled together. 
SHOE-POLISH AND LEATHER-DRESSING. 
To any quantity of this stock mixture, 
add sufficient lampblack to give the desired 
color, and sufficient powdered graphite to 
give the shine. Mix thoroughly, and apply 
with a cloth a light coat. Polish as with 
ordinary polish, using preferably a cloth 
polisher. This polish is water-proof, re- 
stores the flexibility and life of old leather, 
and one good application a week is suffi- 
cient. The polish may be restored as often 
as desired, when the shoes have become 
soiled, by rubbing with a polishing-cloth, as 
it wears a long time. The first application 
to an old rough shoe will not polish well; 
but after it is worked into the leather it 
will give a lasting polish. This is a valu- 
able formula. Try it, and report results. 
Auburndale, Fla. 
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ALFALFA-GROWING IN ENGLAND 


BY B. 


As we grow a good deal of alfalfa in this 
part of England, perhaps a few notes on 
the question of when to cut the crop may 
be of interest. It is generally understood 
that the correct time to cut it is just before 
it comes into bloom. If left longer the 
leaves at the bottom of the stems begin to 
turn yellow, due, apparently, to the sunlight 
being gradually shut off by the growth over- 
head. The stems themselves become tough 
and wiry, and in this state are not relished 
by stock. The second eutting will also be 
checked, so that it is apparent that there 
must be a loss in every way, except, possi- 
bly, in actual weight. 

On the other hand, it should not be cut 
too soon, as then the alfalfa will not econ- 
tain the same amount of nourishment, and 
there will be a considerable loss in weight 
when made into hay. The first two crops 
are cut, therefore, when just coming into 
bloom. The third and last eut is generally 
allowed to come well into bloom. As this 
is very much lighter, there is no after-crop 
to spoil, and we aim to get as much weight 
as possible. Owing to pressure of other 
work sueh as harvesting, the last eut is 
often left standing longer than it would 
otherwise be. 

Alfalfa is of very little use to our bees. 
There was one exception to this in 1911. 





BLACKBOURN 

















Colored plate of alfalfa from one of the govern- 
ment publications in New South Wales, sent by T 
G. Adamson, Nemingha, Tamworth, who also sup- 
plied the specimens from which the color engravings 
were made. 
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Dasheens 6% feet in height, grown by Bays D. Cather, Pell City, Ala. 


We had a long hot dry summer, and the 
third eut started coming into bloom when 
only a few inches high. As the crop would 
obviously be of little use for hay, I let it 
stand for the benefit of the bees. They had 
a glorious time, and I believe they obtained 


a large amount of honey from this souree. 
Except under unusual cireumstanees I doubt 
if alfalfa would ever secrete much honey in 
this country, owing to the moist climate 
and the relatively cool summers. 

Minster, Ramsgate, Eng., Jan. 10, 1914. 
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DASHEENS SIX AND ONE-HALF FEET IN HEIGHT 





BY BAYS D. CATHER 


I am sending a photograph taken August 
22, 1914. These are the dasheens which 
were carried over winter in_the dirt in 
which they grew. The day this photo was 
taken, some of them were very near 6 feet 
in height. To-day, Sept. 5, many of them 
are 6 to 6% ft. 


In the picture the front shows the little 
Misses Elizabeth Hart Cather and Eulah 
Ney Cather, with Rays D. Cather and Bays 
D., Jr., in the rear, all standing full height. 

You will notice that the plants and the 
dresses are harmoniously tropical. 

Pell City; Ala., Sept. 5. 
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A SIXTEEN-FRAME HIVE AND THE PROBLEMS IT SOLVES 


BY J. E. 


THE ECONOMICS OF HONEY PRODUCTION. 

While beehives do not gather honey, the 
fact remains that economical methods of 
honey production must result from econom- 
ieal principles of beehive architecture. The 
acme of hive perfection is not merely to fur- 
nish sufficient room for breeding and the 


HAND 


storage of surplus honey, for, aside from 
these, there are problems to solve that bear 
direetly upon the economics of honey pro- 
duction, and the hive and system that af- 
fords the most economical solution of these 
problems will yield the greater profits. This 
refers to the inerease problem, the swarm- 
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ing problem, and the wintering problem. 
It is a deplorable fact that the hives of to- 
day are powerless to solve these important 
problems without resorting to expensive 
equipment and excessive labor without due 
compensation, for reasons that will be ap- 
parent to those who follow the trend of this 
discussion. 

TIE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF BEEHIVE 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The habit of expansion and contraction 
of the brood-nest is so highly developed in 
bees that due allowance must be made for 
this principle in beehive architecture; hence 
expansion and contraction are the funda- 
mental principles of economical beehive 
architecture. There are two distinct princi- 
ples involved, known as “ horizontal expan- 
sion ” and “ vertical expansion,” and there 
is a wide difference in the scope of their 
efficiency. Vertical expansion is chiefly 
employed to increase the capacity of small 
hives by tiering up with another hive-body 
—a relic of defunct sectional hivism that 
necessitates extra equipment and excessive 
hive-handling without offering an economi- 
eal solution of any of the problems men- 
tioned; hence a flat failure from an econom- 
ieal point of view. On the contrary, “ hor- 
izontal expansion” is the embodiment of 
principles in beehive architecture that solves 
every important problem with the utmost 
economy. 

THE HYPOTHETICAL QUESTION. 

What is the orthodox limit of expansion 
of brood-chambers aside from the solution 
of problems? And how much extra room is 
required for the solution of said problems? 
Owing to different conditions existing in 
different colonies and seasons relative to the 
amount of honey and pollen stored in 
advance of present needs, and the amount 
of drone comb, it is impossible to estimate 
correctly the number of available breeding 
cells a hive will contain without seeing it. 
[t is better, however, to have a frame to 
spare than to restrict an extra-prolifiec 
queen, hence in my location the orthodox 
limit of expansion is approximately 14 L. 
frames, and an extra capacity of two more 
frames is required for the solution of the 
problems mentioned. Viewing it thus, the 
10 and 12 frame hives are too large for 
vertical expansion, and too small for hori- 
zontal expansion and the solution of prob- 
lems; hence they oceupy an inferior posi- 
tion in the ranks of economical beehive 
architecture, for it is the purpose of this 
diseussion to demonstrate clearly that hor- 
izontal expansion to a limit of 16 L. frames 
is the minimum eapacity for the more eco- 
nomical solution cf the problems mentioned. 
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THE SWARMING PROBLEM. 

Having completed the circle of my expe- 
rience covering a period of 40 years, dur- 
ing which time I have practiced many dif- 
ferent methods of swarm prevention, I am 
in position to say with a tolerable degree 
of certainty that economical swarm preven- 
tion is not a matter of hives or excessive 
manipulation in shake swarming, removing 
brood, ete., but, rather, of correct methods 
of requeening that practically eliminate 
manipulation, and here is the method: At 
the approach of clover bloom place all colo- 
nies in condition to enter supers by uniting 
and equalizing, and at the beginning of 
harvest remove the queen and two frames 
of brood from a sixteen-frame colony, plac- 
ing them in an eight-frame hive made of 
half-inch material, and 12 inches deep. 
Place a ripe queen-cell in a cell-protector, 
between the combs of a queenless colony, 
removing any queen-cells that may be found 
while looking for the queen. This will pro- 
hibit swarms while keeping the brood in 
tact, and maintain a normal queen-right 
condition — a psychological condition of 
contentment and satisfaction that encour- 
ages bees to do their best work and lay the 
foundation for a simple solution of the in- 
crease problem. 

THE INCREASE PROBLEM. 

Unlike the swarming problem, the in- 
crease problem is purely a matter of bee- 
hive arehitecture relative to size, for extra 
large hives are imperative, and here is the 
method: At the close of basswood harvest, 
after securing the honey crop, cage the 
queens in the nuclei just mentioned, and 
take six frames of brood with adhering 
bees, from each sixteen-frame colony and 
place them in each nucleus hive, which will 
now contain eight frames and the parent 
colonies ten, and both have laying queens, 
and will be in condition to do good work 
on buckwheat and fall flowers. This meth- 
od gives 100 per cent increase in connection 
with a full crop of honey with little man- 
ipulation, and in tnrn facilitates an equally 
economical solution of the wintering prob- 
lem. 

THE WINTERING PROBLEM. 

The economical solution of the wintering 
problem is also a matter of correct princi- 
ples of beehive architecture relative to hive 
capacity and correct methods of expansion 
and contraction; henee 16 frames is the 
minimum capacity for the more perfect and 
economical solution of the wintering prob- 
lem. Here is the method: About September 
20 is the time to place bees in winter quar- 
ters. Choose a warm day when bees fly 
freely, and place each eight-frame division 
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mentioned under increase; hive bees and 
all on the floor inside of a sixteen-frame 
hive, the frames extending lengthwise with 
said hive, thus creating a space of approx- 
imately 3 inches between the walls of the 
two hives, and the extra depth of the inner 
hive creates a space of 21% inches under the 
frames, while a sixteen-frame super holds 
7 inches of packing on top of the winter 
nest. The parent colonies are treated in 
like manner without changing the outward 
appearance or position of the hives. A 
three-inech flat teleseopie cover keeps them 
snug and dry, and the whole outfit costs 
$2.50 in the flat at a local planing-mill, 
made from a good quality of eypress lum- 
ber. This lumber is inclined to warp, hence 
should be painted and corners double-locked 
to nail both ways. 

It is thus that correct principles of bee- 
hive architecture minimize the cost of 
honey production by eliminating expensive 
equipment and excessive manipulation; aad 
it is thus that the sixteen-frame convertible 
hive is so thoroughly competent, and the 
system so well organized in every detail, 
that the solution of ene problem materially 
aids the solution of the next, thus greatly 
facilitating the solution of important prob- 
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lems. The fact that this hive excels in the 
legitimate office of horey production as well 
as in the solution of problems proclaims it 
an important improvement in beehive archi- 
tecture. After another season’s experience 
with these hives I can suggest but one im- 
provement, and that relates to the supers 
which have a capacity of approximately 90 
lbs., making it oxtremely difficult to man- 
ipulate the brood-chamber when the supers 
are full. In view of this contingency we 
are considering the advisability of using 
two eight- frame supers with half-inch sides 
which exactly fit the brood-chambers. A 
slight modification will also enable us to use 
them in winter also, and still maintain the 
deep inner chamber. This modification con- 
sists of leaving a part of one side open and 
placing the open sides together on the 
hives; this modification will be tested next 
season. Meantime, what few colonies we 
keep are all in sixteen-frame convertible 
hives. My brother beekeepers, it is your 
privilege to eliminate winter losses and 
minimize the cost of honey production 
through correct principles of beehive arch- 
itecture. 
3irmingham, Ohio. 
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THE SIZE AND SHAPE OF BEEHIVES 


Some Advantages of a ge Hive Allowing the Super Combs to be at 


Right Ang 


es to the Brood-combs if Desired 


BY CHARLIE A. BROWN 


The ideal hive is that one which gives to 
the bees a substantial heine, and at the 
same time yields to man the greatest conve- 
nience in management of the bees. Doubt- 
less a hollow tree, with sufficient space for 
a large colony, is an ideal home for the 
bees so far as their own welfare is con- 
cerned. It is warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer, with half-deeayed wood to absorb the 
excess of moisture. But for man’s conve- 
nience and profit bees must be kept in some 
sort of hive. Many different kinds of homes 
for the bees have been invented and are in 
use; but, so far as I am able to discover, 
there are only about three separate princi- 
ples involved in all of these, the Aspinwall 
hive being an exception. 

These three principles or ideas in hive 
construction are, perhaps, best represented 
by square frames, oblong frames, and sec- 
tional hive-bodies. For the last few years 
I have had in use all three kinds, and I am 
satisfied that none of the three is just the 
ideal. 


My sectional hives have frames 73g deep, 
Langstroth length. Such hives in Texas, 
working for bulk comb honey, may be all 
right; but for California, running for ex- 
tracted honey, I don’t like them. 

I also have in use 200 hives with frames 
1134x1134, 13 to the body. These make a 
good brood-nest; but I do not like the 
square frames for extracting purposes. 
There is no use offering reasons for not 
faneying either of the above styles of hives, 
as the arguments against them are well 
known to the beekeeping public; and it 1s 
pretty certain that neither of them will ever 
become the universal hive. 

The Langstroth frame, to my mind, is the 
ideal except for one little thing. In fact, 
so far as the frame itself is concerned it is 
just about the right shape and size for 
handling; and in actual practice bees win- 
ter and breed as well on Langstroth combs 
as any other. My objection is this: A square 
hive made to hold frames of Langstroth 
dimensions is too big to handle, and that 
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brings me to the point where { must tell 
you that I believe the ideal hive, when dis- 
covered, will be a square one, about Lang- 
stroth depth. Now, don’t be too hasty in 
your conelusions. “ There’s a reason.” 

All are agreed, I think, that the ten- 
frame L. hive leaves something to be de- 
sired. The eight-frame is not worth con- 
sidering. It comes pretty near being a0 
hive at all; and if the ten-frame L. hive is 
not ideal, is the 11, 12, or 13 frame what 
we want? I do not think that any of them 
are ideal; but I do think they will be, and 
rightfully so, the universally used hive un- 
less a practically perfect one is found. 

In working for extracted honey I have 
found that bees, in a good honey-flow, with 
the combs in the super running at right 
angles with those in the brood-chamber, are 
inclined to fill and eap the outside combs 
first, finishing toward the center. If, by 
having the section-holders run crosswise of 
the combs below, they will do this when 
producing comb honey, we have found 
something worth knowing. I have never 
known bees to make ready for swarming 
with empty comb right over their brood 
unless a queen-excluder happened to be be- 
tween the two bodies; but it is no uncom- 
mon thing for them to swarm with an 
empty comb at the sides of the hive. Now, 
if it is a fact that they will not swarm with 
empty comb over their brood-nest (and I 
believe that under ordinary circumstances 
it is a facet), and if, later in the season, 
after they have settled down to work in the 
section-super, they will not swarm with the 
sections of foundation over the center of 
the brood-nest, it is certainly very desirable 
to have them work from the outside toward 
the center, for in that case we can always 
give room and prevent them from ever 
getting the central part of the super fin- 
ished until the season is closing. 

I have never known bees to work from 
the outside toward the center except when 
the combs in the super run at right angles 
to those in the brood-chamber; hence my 
belief that the hive ideal will be a square 
one (about Langstroth depth), so that su- 
pers may be turned either way. A hive 20 
x20 in., which would be a square Lang- 
stroth, would take 13 frames. Such a hive 
is too large. I venture to say that very 
few people would want one of that size. 
Further, there are very few queens that 
could keep such a hive ‘filled with brood— 
not one in a hundred, I think. 

Three years ago, when I had come to the 
conclusion that a square hive would possess 
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advantages not found in any other, | made 
one, 1834 x 1834, outside measure; cut down 
in length enough of the regular L. frames 
to fill the bodies, which just nicely take 12 
frames in the brood-chamber (of course I 
use less in the supers), and so far I am 
highly pleased with that hive. It is about 
the limit in size, being equal to an eleven- 
frame Langstroth, which is just about rigut 
for the average good queen. 

The best queens I have been able to pro- 
duee will use from nine to-eleven L. frames 
if they can have their own way. If I were 
starting again into beekeeping 1 should 
want either an eleven-frame Langstroth or 
the 1834x1834 square hive. 

Any hive, to become the universal one, 
must be large enough to give reasonable 
chance for swarm control; it must carry an 
extracting-super, the combs of which are 
interchangeable with those of the brood- 
chamber; and if with this square hive one 
can put bait sections in the four corners of 
the section supers, and thus have the bees 
work from the outside to the center, as they 
do with extractinz-combs, in a good flow 
I certainly think the square hive will make 
good with all who try it. Why bees are in- 
clined to work from outside to center when 
super combs run crosswise to the ones be- 
low, I don’t know. There are many facts in 
nature for which human beings cannot 
account. During a slow flow bees are more 
inclined to put the honey directly over the 
brood-nest, even with this cross-comb ar- 
rangement; but not so in a fast flow—espe- 
cially if the brood-combs are at right paral- 
lel angles with the entrance. 

I wish that some of our leading comb- 
honey producers, or, more properly speak- 
ing, section-honey producers, would try 
this hive, 1834x18%4x95g deep, outside mea- 
sure, holding 12 frames 94gx16%%. Place it 
on the bottom-board with frames parallel 
to the entrance, or try it both ways, remem- 
bering that the combs or section-holders in 
the super must run crosswise of the combs 
below. Put the bait sections in the cérners, 
and note what happens. If the bees will 
work from the outside to the center in sec- 
tion supers, I think possibly it will prove 
to be the hive ideal, for it is large enough, 
though I think not too large to be practical. 
The frame, I think, is not enough smaller 
to lose any of the Langstroth principle; 
and if ever any hive proves to be superior 
to a ten or eleven frame Langstroth, I make 
a guess that it will be just such a hive. 

Piru, Cal. 
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A LARGER STANDARD HIVE 
A Square Hive 20 by 20 Inches Advocated 


BY A. N, CLARK ~° 


The ten-frame hive-body has long been 
the most popular general-purpose hive for 
those producing both comb and extracted 
honey in the same apiary, and may long 
continue in this role, while the eight-frame 
size leads among comb-honey specialists. 
But the extraected-honey specialists, who 
realize that both eight and ten frame brood- 
chambers are too small for them, are using, 
some twelve, some fourteen, and a few sev- 
enteen, frames. As yet we have no recog- 
nized standard above ten frames. The time 
seems ripe for such a standard. What shall 
it be? 

The eight and ten frame hives are 20 
inches long, outside measure, so I suggest 
that the larger hive for extracted-honey 
specialists be made 20 x 20 outside measure. 
Such a hive-body holds thirteen frames. 
Being square it can stand on the bottom- 
board with frames either at right angles to 
entrance or parallel to entrance; and this 
adaptability to quarter rotation on bottom- 
board is no small advantage. 

Mr. A. C. Miller places frames parallel 
with entrance; most other people place 


them at right angles to the entrance; but if 
one can place them either way as he may 
elect, without any change in bottom-board 
construction, you will see a number of bee- 
keepers following Mr. Miller’s plan at least 
a part of the year. 

Some extracted specialists, like Mr. Hol- 
termann, for instance, use a twelve-frame 
body; but why not make it one frame more 
and have the advantages of a square body? 

I do not believe that thirteen frames is 
too large for a fairly good queen in an 
average locality. The best yield per colony, 
and least labor per pound of honey, that I 
ever obtained, was from hives with fourteen 
frames in the brood-chamber. 

Other advantages of the 20 x 20 body are 
stability against wind, and symmetrical ap- 
pearance; a two-story hive being an exact 
cube, 20 x 20 x 20, when the cover is %, and 
zine-exeluder rim 3g. Who can imagine a 
more practical and sensible shape than a 
cube for economy of construction, mauipu- 
lation, and saving of bee travel? 

Lansing, Mich. 
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THE POSITION OF THE HIVES IN THE APIARY AND THE HANDLING 
OF HONEY 


BY THE OUTLAW 


With my bees on the roof, the accessibil- 
ity of the bees and the handling of the 
surplus honey could not very well be mo.e 
inconvenient. But as with me it is only a 
hobby, and the matter of using a litile 
surplus energy, these points are not essen- 
tial. I should hardly care to change them, 
even if I could. In pondering over the 
above facts, I think I have discovered a 
reason why apiarists throughout the coun- 
try have their hives situated in awkward 
places,-and use the erudest kind of methods 
in handling surplus honey. This reason is 
that most beekeepers start with a colony or 
two; and the manner in which the honey is 
handled, and the situation of the hive, are 
of minor importance. As time goes on, 
and the number of their hives increases, 
they continue in the manner to which they 
have become accustomed. An example is 
the manner of handling honey as advocated 
by the late Mr. Alexander. He carried 
combs, when extracting, in a box in his 
hand, and poked them through a hole in 





the side of his honey-house, and advocated 
it as a good method of handling honey. At 
several large apiaries in California which 
1 visited several years ago I found that 
two boxes the size of supers were fastened 
on the bed of a wheelbarrow. In these were 
placed the combs on taking them off the 
hive. On entering the honey-house, the full 
combs were removed and replaced with 
empty frames, the boxes being nailed to the 
wheelbarrow. 


In the arrangement of the apiaries 
throughout the country are continually 


found examples of the worst possible meth- 
ods. Some place the hives in inaccessible 
places, or on ground which is so rough that 
it is almost impossible to run a wheelbar- 
row; or, again, you find the hives so close 
together that they have to be worked from 
the back instead of the side, or else scat- 
tered out from 10 to 20 feet apart. Again, 
we find them so situated that, when working 
one row of hives, the apiarist is directly in 
the flight of the bees from another row. A 
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good deal of space might be used in diseuss- 
ing the bad features found in the foregoing 
illustrations; but I consider it far better, in 
place of so doing, to give my idea as to the 
points that should be observed in the ar- 
rangement of the hives and the manner of 
handling the products. 
REQUISITES OF A PROPERLY ARRANGED APIARY. 
The first requisite in arranging the hives 
is to have them so situated that it is always 
possible to work toward the honey-house. 
At some seasons of the year it is often nec- 
essary to go over 15 or 20 hives before 
securing a load of honey; and the distance 
that the completed load is to be conveyed 
will amount to considerable, depending on 
whether the distance traveled is away from 
or toward the honey-house. This problem 
is easily solved by having the rows of colo- 
nies radiate from the door of the honey- 
house, and then always going to the far end 
of the row and working back. Another 
feature is to place the colonies, whenever 
possible, in doubie rows, back to back, and 
at a distance of 5 or 6 feet from the back 
of one row to the back of the other. Al- 
though this plan may not be feasible in 
many northern localities, there is no reason 
why a colony in ary of the southern coun- 
tries should be placed otherwise. Were I 
to have the management of an apiary in 
the North to-day I would at least try the 
experiment of having rows of colonies 
turned back to back during the summer 
months, then turned so as to face east or 
south during the winter months. I know 
that many will object to the foregoing, there 
being a prevalent idea that entrances open- 
ing otherwise than to the sun, or if the 
colonies are placed in the shade, they do not 
give as good results; but I think this is in 
a great measure a fallacy. I once paid 
particular attention to some 150 colonies, 75 
of which were in the sun and facing the 
south, and the other 75 being in the shade 
and facing north; and the result of my 
observation was that one row of colonies 
did just as well as the other. At another 
time, in one of the Western States, I became 
acquainted with a man who was, and still 
is, an extensive producer of honey. He 
had been a student under James Heddon, 
and used often to tell the story of how 
Heddon had a colony under an apple-tree. 
The colony was absolutely worthless—never 
did produce a pound of surplus honey. It 
was the eustom of Heddon to send the 
students to examine that colony and then 
ask for a report. On being told that the 
colony was doing nothing, he would tell the 
students that the reason was that the colony 
was situated in the shade. On this same 
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point, however, during the season of which 
I speak, and at an apiary managed by a 
former student of Heddon, strong evidence 
was brought to this man to show that there 
is very little in the shade theory. As it 
happened, he took an apiary belonging to a 
farmer to run on shares. The farmer had 
started his apiary by catching runaway 
swarms, and knew nothing of beekeeping. 
However, he had bought hives already fitted 
with foundation starters, and his bees had 
fairly straight sets of combs. All the colo- 
nies were placed beneath apple-trees—big 
spreading trees which had never been prun- 
ed. In fact, the hives were situated in 
about as dense shade as it is possible to 
find. Now, whether it was the fact that 
these bees were situated in the shade, or 
whether it was a good honey locality, or 
whether they were a particularly good strain 
of bees, is something I cannot definitely 
state; but, I do know as a fact that these 
bees, per colony, produced about double the 
yield of those of the other apiaries managed 
by the gentleman in question, and he man- 
aged some 14 apiaries. Not only that, they 
continued to do so over a period of years. 

HANDLING HONEY FROM THE HIVE TO THE 

HONEY-HOUSE. 


In the manner of handling honey, the 
place where system and appliances count 
the most is in a yard that is run for extract- 
ed honey. The first thing to be considered 
is the vehicle, as I do not consider the Arm- 
strong (Alexander) method worthy of con- 
sideration. To my mind, there is nothing 
that is to be compared with a wheelbarrow 
of the Daisy type. The average man can 
with ease handle four full ten-frame supers 
of honey, and can go over the ground with 
more speed and ease than is possible with 
any wagon or cart. In some apiaries I have 
found it the custom to wheel one super at a 
time, in others two, and, again, I know some 
husky fellows who never think of starting 
for the honey-house without six full supers 
of honey as their load. The best manner 
of arranging the super on a wheelbarrow 
that I know (and I think I have seen and 
tested every possible arrangement) is to 
place the supers in two tiers, the combs run- 
ning crosswise of the wheelbarrow. If an 
ordinary Daisy wheelbarrow is used a brace 
should be placed perpendicular to the bed 
of the wheelbarrow against which the 
supers rest, and should extend about two 
inches above the second super. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to 
deseribe the method of filling the supers. 
To start, remove the top super of the front 
tier, thereby exposing the bottom super. 
Shove all the combs to the back of the 
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super toward the handles of the wheelbar- 
row, leaving the forward part empty so that 
the full combs of honey can be placed there, 
making one movement from the hive with 
the frame of honey and taking an empty 
frame on the return motion to the hive. 
When the bottom super is filled, replace the 
super that has been removed and fill it. 
The next move is to take the top super from 
the second tier and place it on top of the 
front tier, and fill the bottom of the second 
tier; and here is where the two inches that 
extend above the second super come into 
play, as this brave keeps the super from 
sliding off over the front of the wheelbar- 
row when it is moved from colony to colony. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE INTERIOR OF THE 
HONEY-HOUSE. 

In the arrangement of the honey-house 
there are several points to be observed, the 
first being to have combs moved continually 
in one direction, or, better, in a cirele, pref- 
erably to the right. When the supers are 
unloaded from the wheelbarrow they should 
be stacked so that the man who is uneap- 
ping stands just to the right with his un- 
capping-tank directly in front of him. The 
apparatus for containing uncapped combs 
should be just to the right of his uneap- 
ping-tank, and the extractor to the right of 
the uneapped combs. The extracted combs 
on being removed from the extractor should 
again be placed to the right, and in this 


A new and simpler way of making chaff division boards. 





See editorial. 


way every thing works smoothly, nothing is 
mixed, and there is no lost motion. 
Another matter is the uneapping-tank. 
Where there are several hundred colonies in 
an apiary it is advisable to build a big 
permanent uncapping-tank; but where the 
apiary consists of a hundred colonies or 
less, such is not necessary. The best tem- 
porary uncapping arrangement that I know 
of is made of three ordinary supers. On 
one of the supers nail a one-piece cover and 
then run a little melted wax in the cracks 
so that it will not leak. On the next super 
fasten a piece of ordinary wire window- 
sereen and place this on top of the first 
super, the first super acting as a tank to 
hold the honey which drains from the eap- 
pings; then place the third super on top of 
the second one, thus making it a convenient 
height for the average person to work over. 
On this third super should be placed a 34- 
inch board about four inches wide, cut so 
that it will rest sound on the rabbets. Two 
eross-pieces should be nailed to this, that 
just fit across the super, thus making a solid 
place on which io stand the combs while 
uneapping them. This apparatus ean be 
constructed in twenty minutes by a man 
who is handy with tools and makes an 
adequate uneapping-outfit; and at the com- 
pletion of the extracting it takes only a few 
moments to make the supers again ready 
to be used for their original purpose, 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 
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THE BACKLOT BUZZER 


The last report from the amateur who named his 
bees after the great European nations and then teft 
a comb of honey lyin’ on one of the hives, was that 
the Belgians were still holdin’ out. 


A New Reason Why Bulk Comb Honey 

Should Not be Called ‘‘Chunk Honey’’ 

Having about 1000 Ibs. of surplus honey to sell, 
I decided that it pays to advertise, so the following 
advertisement was inserted in our local daily papers 
with instructions to let the advertisement run 30 
days. 

For SALE.—Fine fall honey, goldenrod and Span- 
ish needle flavors. Rich, thick, and delicious. Phone 
your orders. Price of section honey, 5 Ibs. for $1.00, 
delivered; chunk honey, 16 2-3 cts. per Ib. 

HILLCREST FRUIT FARM. 

What was my surprise when a customer gave me 
an order for 5 Ibs. of section honey and asked what 
kind of honey “‘ skunk” honey was, as I also had 
advertised that. Skunk honey! Upon investigation 
I found that the advertisement really did read 
“skunk honey” for chunk honey. Now our repu- 
tation is badly perfumed for advertising a really 
superior article. I hardly see how a careless type- 
setter could make a mistake on the world ‘ bulk;” 
but chunk can be made into skunk, and now nobody 
wants our honey. 

Our experience has been that the average con- 
sumer is not so critical as to the appearance of honey 
as he is regarding the quality. We have been able 
to realize as much per pound for bulk comb honey 
in many instances as we have for section honey. 


The bulk comb honey was produced in shallow 
extracting-frames, and sold in 3 and 6 pound paper 
butter-dishes with oil paper for lining and inside 
wrapper. We have a demand for all we can pro- 
duce of this kind of honey at 16 2-3 cts. per pound. 
This is considerably more than the section-honey 
producer realizes for his fancy white at wholesale 
prices. 

We find several advantages in using the shallow 
extracting-frames with full sheets of foundation. 
First the bees start work in them more readily than 
in the section. Second, they are very easily re- 
moved from one hive to another, and a few bait 
combs are all that is necessary to start work in the 
super. Third, the frames can be used year after 
year, and are as easily stored as are the sections. 

Washington, Ind. S. H. Burron. 


Why Bees Leave the Hive to Die when They 
Grow Old. 

A gentleman who was not a beeman recently made 
this query, putting two questions in one: 

“TIT have heard that old worker bees leave the 
hive to die. If this is-true, what is the physiological 
principle underlying the act?” 

To confess the truth, I felt that, to use a slang 
expression, I was “ up against it.’”’” The explanation 
I made was that which has been suggested in our 
bee-journals by our supposed doctors of apicultural 
science, that, when the bee has grown old, when her 
wings are badly worn, and she realizes that she 
cannot further do her share of the work of the 
colony, she merely crawls out into the world to die, 
placing herself out of the way of the work of the 
colony, thereby ceasing to retard progress. This 
explanation in no way fully covered the ground nor 
gave a definite reason, either to my mind or to the 
mind of my questioner. 

Feeling the importance of the question, or, rather, 
of a correct answer, I began to theorize, trying to 
find a scientific reason; for to my mind there is a 
different dominating power behind the act than that 
the worker leaves the hive to die for the reason that 
she is old and not able to work longer, and desires 
to get out of the way. The departure of the old 
bee is due to the hostility of the younger bees in the 
hive; her leaving is justified, and transfers the re- 
sponsibility to the inmates of the hive. 

If, then, the blame is to be placed on the younger 
inmates of the hive, the dominating cause is to be 
found back of the bees which perform the hostile 
acts. The bees would hardly chase out a faithful 
worker ripe with toil just for the sake of rejoicing 
in the light-hearted act. 

There is something more. It seems to me that 
it is due to a physiological interruption of the bees’ 
existence, both mentally and physically, in compli- 
ance with a natural law governing the perpetuation 
of its species. ® 

To illustrate, a hen does not sit because she feels 
it her duty, but because she cannot help herseif. 
When the hen has laid her quota of eggs, interrup- 
tion, both mentally and physically, takes place. The 
hen becomes broody, not because she desires to, but 
because she is overcome by a natural impulse. Na- 
ture designs this as a purely necessary act to per- 
petuate the species; and to my mind just such an 
impulse is the dominating factor governing the bee. 

Bartlett, Tex. T. P. ROBINSON. 


‘*Laying Worker Caught in the Act’’ 
In GLEANINGS of November 15, 1912, p. 720, I 
noticed that Dr, Miller had seen laying workers in 
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the act of laying. I, too, have seen them laying. 
I was looking for laying workers on a comb, when 
my attention was attracted by a bee walking back- 
ward. I watched that bee, and was surprised to see 
her lay an egg, after walking in a small circle back- 
ward. I saw her do this four times, and each time 
she either walked backward or turned around two 
or three times. She did not select a cell and place 
her abdomen in it carefully, as a queen does, but 
just pushed her abdomen in anywhere; and she 
took only about half the time to lay an egg that the 
queen does. DOUGLAS BREARLEY. 
Subiaco, Perth, W. A., Nov. 12. 


Honey irom Bitterweed 

I have made a few observations during the present 
season that may be of interest to the beekeeping 
fraternity. First, the drouth from the last of April 
to the first week in July was so severe that wells 
dried up that never had failed before, and farmers 
had to haul water. 

The bees simply sulked, and subsisted on what 
they had gathered in the spring. No hive could be 
opened because of robbers, and my table saw no 
honey until last week. 

In July we had a few light showers, and the bees 
went to work on smartweed, Spanish needle, part- 
ridge pea, and cotton. They stored about one shal- 
low super to the hive of a very dark but pleasantly 
flavored honey. Then the drouth returned, and in 
their desperation the bees worked on the yellow dog- 
fennel, or bitterweed, that infests our pastures, and 
makes milk too bitter for drinking. The result was 
sheets of the most beautiful honey I have ever seen. 
It is clear, and of a bright canary color, but bitter 
and uneatable. Fortunately they stored it in sep- 
arate combs from the dark honey, which rarely had 
a trace of it. We had to taste every comb before 
uncapping, so as not to taint the extractor. So I have 
learned that, at least sometimes, the bees store differ- 
ent honeys separately. I at once replaced the beauti- 
ful bright golden comb on the hives for winter feed, 
three combs to a colony. I know the weed is not 
unwholesome, for I have often drunk milk that was 
not quite too bitter from it, and kittens thrive on 
such milk. 

THE BEES KNEW THEM. 

One more queer circumstance in line with the 
color discussion has claimed my attention for weeks. 
A dark bay mare with black mane and tail, together 
with her almost grown brown mule colt, grazed day 
after day among my thirty hives without being an- 
noyed or stung. My hives stand in pairs with about 
eighteen inches between them, and I have often 
seen those animals grazing those narrow spaces, and 
yet, so far as I could judge, the bees did not object, 
and they are hybrids. My manager, who owns the 
mare, thinks it is because the bees have known the 
horses always, and the horses do not shake their 
heads nor show fear of them. The most incredible 
circumstance is that no strange liorse or mule can 
graze near the apiary, though outside the fence, with- 
out being attacked. As Dooley says, ‘‘ There ye 
arre.’’« No, Mr. Editor, you do not have to believe 
this yarn. I hardly think I would believe it myself 
if I had not seen it; but it’s true, all the same. 

Florence, Ala., Sept. 24. H. A. Moopy, M.D. 


Use of Propolis in Dressing Wounds. 

It would appear that some use has been found at 
last for propolis, which we beekeepers could more 
fully appreciate if the sticky stuff could be stored in 
& mass in some particular place instead of being 
smeared about. The following is taken from .he 
Scientific American of Nov. 1, 1913: 

“PROPOLIS FOR SURGICAL DRESSINGS.—The resin- 
ous substance collected by bees from the buds of 
trees, and used by them to stop up crevices in the 
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hives, has just received a novel application in sur. 
gery, according to L’Jllustration. 

“When this viscous substance is distilled in the 
erude state there is obtained a brownish liquid of 
unctious consistency known as propolisine. When 
this is applied, either pure or mixed, with 25 to 30 
per cent of vaseline, to the surface of a clean wound, 
this is covered with a sort of isolating (insulating?) 
varnish which has an immediate soothing effect, and 
in whose protection healing takes place under the 
best conditions. Parve! and Meyer, who have been 
experimenting with it, affirm that it is very useful 
in surgery, and, when used on battlefields, generally 
prevents septic and infectious complications.” 

I venture a prediction that the supply will always 
equal the demand. Now, who wants to buy? 

Hoboken, N. J. C. D. CHENEY. 


Smoke Plan of Introduction Unsuccessful. 

I note that Mr. Miller claims that his smoke plan 
of introduction is always successful. It has been a 
failure with me except in a few cases. Here are 
some of my experiences. 

On the morning of August 21 I removed one 
laying queen from No. 78, and two laying queens 
from No. 34. In the evening of the same day I 
introduced laying queens from nuclei to these two 
hives by the smoke method. On Aug. 22 I found 
the queen in No. 34 dead, and queen in 78 balled. 
I released the queen and smoked the bees and closed 
up the hive for ten minutes again. 

On Aug. 24 I looked into No. 78 and found the 
queen still balled and queen-cells about ready to 
seal. I smoked the bees away from the queen, and 
she seemed to be all right. 

T then removed the queen from No. 15 and intro- 
duced this same queen to this hive by the smoke 
plan; but on looking into the hive a couple of days 
later I found the queen missing and cells started. 

I used dry rotten wood for smoker fuel. 

There was plenty of honey coming in, and no 
robbing was going on; but there was some swarm- 
ing. ROBERT WATT 

Mt. Carmel, Ill., Sept. 8. 


Cane Sugar Better for Candy. 

In regard to the trouble so many have with feed- 
ing hard candy, let them take a tip from a profes- 
sional candy-maker, and use only cane sugar—never 
Leet sugar. 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 11. D. D. WHEDON. 
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The Honey Harvest 


BY GRACE ALLEN 


Harvesters of wealth of wheat, yellow corn, and oats, 

Garnered where the heavy heat in waves of wonder 
floats, 

What have you in all your harvest, what in all your 
fields, 

Like unto the honey that the soul of summer yields? 

There’s miracle and mystery within your golden 
grain, 

The earth is in it, and the sun, and all the rushing 
rain. 

But mystery and miracle and rushing rain and sun 

Are all within the honey and the tale not well begun! 

There’s liquid light that shimmered through the per- 
fumed-haunted hours, 

There’s essence of the romance and the passion of the 
flowers; 

There’s fragrant warmth and winsomeness, with 
every drop agleam 

With the tenderness and magic of a summer-hearted 
dream, 
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We be brethren.—GEN. 13:8. 
Peace on earth, good will to men.—LUKE 2:14. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself—LukKE 


10:27. 
In honor preferring one another.—ROMANS 12: 


10. De 
By this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another.—JOHN 13:35. 


Our eldest daughter, Mrs. Calvert, always 
has “ good luck ” with chickens. She sticks 
to the Barred Plymouth Rocks, while the 
four other children have all sorts. Some 
of them have paid large sums of money for 
the best grades of the different varieties of 
fowls. But Mrs. Calvert gets the eggs; and 
even while her hens are moulting, they al- 
ways lay more or less; and when the neigh- 
bors are out of eggs they can always get 
some of Mrs. Calvert. 1 hardly need tell 
you that the seeret of this is that Mrs. 
Calvert’s hens are always well fed and 
eared for. They never suffer for the lack 
of water. They know her, and she knows 
them. I think I might say they love her, 
and she loves them, and therefore she gets 
the eggs. There is one other daughter (1 
will not tell which one it is) who also keeps 
chickens, or her husband does—that is, he 
keeps them after a fashion. I do not think 
he will get mad even if he should happen 
to read this, for he is a great big good- 
natured sort of fellow. Well, he is some- 
times away from home, and the hired girl 
is expected to look after the chickens. Now, 
do not imagine that I am reflecting on hired 
girls as a whole when I say this, for some 
of the best friends I have in the world are 
hired girls. 

Let me now digress a little, as I often do. 

When I first became acquainted with Mrs. 
Root, when she was fifteen years old, her 
good father did not take much of a fancy 
to my poor eccentric self; but as years 
passed, and I showed him the microscope 
(microscopes were a hobby with me at the 
time) he began to take more kindly to me; 
and after Mrs. Root and I were engaged 
he once volunteered something as follows 
in regard to the young lady. Said he: 

“Mr. Root, you may be sure that no 
person nor any domestic animal will ever 
go hungry when Susan is around. Her 
special forte is to see that every thing is 
well fed and comfortable, ete.” 

He might also have added they will have 
plenty of good water to drink. 

I have told you how Mrs. Root “ gets 
mad ” when she cannot have plenty of good 
pure air. Well, it is so in regard to good 
pure cold water; and one of her hobbies is 
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that the domestic animals shall have plenty 
of good water. If the horses are tired and 
thirsty she keeps urging us to stop and 
give them drink. If the chickens act uneasy 
as if they wanted something, she will say, 
“Are you sure they have plenty of good 
water? ” 

Not long ago a pen of Rhode Island Reds 
not very far from cur home rushed up to the 
poultry-netting fence when she happened 
to be near the yard, and acted as if they 
wanted something. She crossed over to the 
neighbor’s, looked in the fowls’ water-pail, 
and found it was entirely empty, and had 
been so, nobody knows how long. The 
folks had forgotten all about the chickens; 
and, although they have a larger flock than 
Mrs. Calvert, it is the same old complaint— 
“the hens don’t lay.”* 

May be you think, friends, that since I 
am within a few days of being 75 years 
old, I have forgotten myself, and put that 
string of texts over the Poultry Depart- 
ment; but don’t you worry. I will get to 
the texts in due time. But I have not got 
through with pouitry yet. Our chickens are 
down in Florida. We do not keep any here 
in Ohio, so we have to buy our eggs; and 
the place to get them, as the neighbors all 
agree, is of Mrs. Calvert. She not only has 
some eggs to spar2, but they are larger eggs 
than any other eggs in our neighborhood, 
always fresh and fine flavored, and, as a 
matter of course, Mrs. Root went over to 
get another dozen eggs, and the conversa- 
tion was something as follows: 

As this is moulting time, eggs are up in 
price. They are quoted at 27 cents. That 
is what the grocers pay. They pay 27 and 
sell for 30. So Mrs. Root tendered her 
daughter 30 cents for a dozen eggs; but 
Maude said: 

“Oh! no, mother. Eggs are quoted at 
only 27 cents, and I am not going to take 
more than that.” 

“But,” replied Mrs. Root, “the 27 cents 
is wholesale. If we go to the grocers we 
have to pay 30 cents, and even then we do 
not get eggs like yours here. You keep the 
30 cents.” 


* While reading the proof of the above it just 
occurs to me that there are two things I failed to 
mention. The first is, that when Mrs. Root carried 
them a pail of nice fresh clean water they drank and 
drank and drank, as if they never would get enough 
nice cold water. ‘The second point I started out to 
make is that the daughter Maude is a “ chip of the 
old block.’’ (Recall what the good book says about 
the “‘ third and fourth generations.””) May the Lord 
be praised for the promising ‘‘chips’’ that our 
good mothers have scattered throughout our land, 
and, I trust, throughout the whole wide world. 
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But Mrs. Calvert replied, “ Well, if I 
take 30 cents I am going to give you more 
than a dozen eggs.” 

I really do not know how they settled 
their differences. I am not particularly 
interested, in fact, in regard to the outcome. 
What interests me is that Mr. Calvert, who 
overheard the discussion, came forward at 
this crisis, and, going up near his mother- 
in-law, he looked down at her with his gen- 
ial and contagious smile and said: 

“Mother, if all the world could settle 
their transactions in the way of buying and 
selling as you and Maude do, what a happy 
world this would be to live in!” 

Now, friends, I am sure you ean see here 
where the texts come in—the first one par- 
ticularly, and I rather think all the rest. 
If all the world could feel toward each other 
as mother and daughter usually feel (and 
all ought to feel), would not this world be 
a happy one indeed? 

When Mrs. Root repeated to me the little 
incident it was a rebuke and a reproof to 
my poor self. Once in a while I get to feel- 
ing so kindly toward this old world that I 
come pretty near loving my neighbor as 
myself. 

When keeping chickens down in Florida, 
especially about moulting time, when eggs 
hardly pay for the feed, I ean hardly help 
feeling glad when they get up to 40 or 45 
cents. Well, later on, when the hens get 
to laying, and the price gets down to 20 
cents, I ought to feel glad also, because it 
makes it easier for poor people, and I do 
try to feel glad. 

Last winter I was‘ hunting for a peculiar 
kind of clasp envelope in which to put the 
dasheen tubers for the readers of GLEAN- 
ines. After hunting all over the town, I 
finally found something I thought would 
do, and took a sample home to try. The 
young printer (recently started), before he 
found just what I wanted, spent quite a 
little time in overhauling things on the top 
shelves, ete. He was a busy man; and 
instead of waiting for the few cents change 
coming to me I told him to keep it for the 
bother he had been to in hunting up what 
I wanted. His face softened into a smile, 
and he seemed astonished to find a customer 
who was willing to pay more than the price 
named, even if he did have to stop his 
presswork to wait on me. 

I have told you once or twice about a 
beekeeper who was going to have an exten- 
sive lawsuit with a certain wealthy man who 
declared the bees a nuisance. When the 
lawsuit was under full headway the bee- 
keeper’s daughter and the rich man’s son 
(regardless of consequences) fell in love 
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with each other. The two fathers stormed 
and seolded; but the young people came out 
ahead, and the two belligerents shook hands 
and became from that time forward the 
best friends in the world. 

You may suggest that it is all right for 
relations to stick together and “do good, 
and lend, hoping for nothing again.” But 
when I undertake to declare the great out- 
side world should deal with each other, say 
like mother and daughter, I have a big job 
on hand. Yes, my friends, we have a big 
job on hand, and I willingly admit that it 
is something that can never be accomplished 
in this world without “the love of Christ 
that constraineth us.” 

Our various seeret societies have under- 
taken to do what we are considering, with- 
out the help, or any particular help from 
Christianity. But I object, and always have 
objected, on the ground that all secret so- 
cieties discriminate against some and in 
favor of others. I always reply that I 
cannot consent to join any thing that does 
not embrace the whole wide world. I be- 
long, body and soul, to Him who said, 
“Love ye your enemies, and do good to 
them that hate you.” 

Just now there is a lot of jangling and 
differences in the way of getting the neces- 
saries of life from the producer to the 
consumer. If the producer and consumer 
could get together with the same feeling 
that I have mentioned between mother and 
daughter, what a relief it would be! There 
would be no room for crowding, no room 
for bribes and bribe-taking, no room for 
stealing, because robody would want that 
which he had not honestly earned. Let me 
digress again. 

There is in the city of Cleveland a hus- 
band who, with his wife, came here several 
years ago from the old country. Perhaps 
on account of prejudice they had a notion 
that our banks are not safe. They had 
together scraped together about a thousand 
dollars, and were looking about for a little 
home they could buy. To be sure and have 
it safe, the wife carried this amount of 
money in a pocket in her clothing, and in 
some way the secret got out. Two burly 
men invaded the home when the husband 
was away, knocked the woman down, and 
secured the money. Then a discussion arose 
as to whether they had not better kill her. 
for fear she might identify them; and this 
poor woman, to save her life, feigned death. 
One of the burglars suggested that he give 
her three or four strokes with his dagger 
to make sure she was dead. The other gave 
her a brutal kick, and said, “Oh! she is 
dead all right. Let us get away.” What do 
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you think of the wretches who took the 
honest earnings of these two poor hard- 
working people? How does it come that 
ihere are such people? and especially how 
does it come that we have so many cases 
reported almost as bad as the above, almost 
continually, in the great city of Cleveland? 
I reply as I have replied before, that it is 
the outcome and legitimate fruit of the 
saloon traffic. This Home paper will not 
meet your eye, probably, until after the 
campaign that is now stirring the State of 
Ohio as it hardly ever has been stirred be- 
fore, is over. While I write (Oct. 14), God 
only knows the outcome. Now, friends, is 
it possible that any one can vote wet who 
has the feeling in his heart toward his fel- 
low-men, such as I have tried to picture in 
the outset between daughter and mother in 
this little story? Is there any thing in 
this whole wide world that will ever root 
out self and selfishness, that will do away 
with wars and rumors of wars, as will the 
gospel of Jesus Christ that we are endea- 
voring to plant among all people all over 
this whole wide world of ours? 

There is considerable complaint along the 
line of the high cost of living, to the effect 
that grocers are charging too much; and 
when it is sifted down it seems that, since 
the advent of the free delivery of groceries, 
and every thing else, that grocers must 
charge a higher price. To illustrate this, 
yesterday’s daily told of a merchant, I 
think somewhere in Kansas, who had two 
stores side by side. From one of them one 
could order by telephone and have the stuff 
delivered. From the other store, however, 
he must take a basket and go to the store 
and get his stuff, pay cash, and carry it 
home in the old-fashioned way. Well, this 
merchant advertised that one could have 
every thing in his stock right straight 
through at ten per cent less if he came and 
got it himself and paid cash down. Now, 
I think this, if it is true (and I hope it is), 
is a big object-lesson. 

A good deal has been said about buying 
of the department stores. You know their 
terms are, “spot cash first: goods delivered 
afterward.” They have no bad debts—no 
losses from people who do not pay. Years 
ago good Christian men tried again and 
again to start a cash store—spot cash from 
everybody; but it is a hard matter unless 
you have two stores, as illustrated above. 
Just one more illustration: 

When I was a business man on the street, 
my next-door neighbor started a spot-cash 
grocery. He sold cheaper than anybody 
else. One day one of the richest and most 
influential men in the town came for some 
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butter just before dinner-time. He then 
discovered that, in changing his clothing, he 
had left his money at home. What should 
my neighbor the grocer do? He would 
have to make a break in on his invariable 
rule or he would have to offend one of his 
best customers. He chose the latter alter- 
native. The butter was placed on the coun- 
ter, and his good friend the customer traded 
elsewhere after that. May God help us in 
our efforts to solve in a Christianlike way 
this unending stumblingblock of dealing 
with people who do not or can not pay. 

Suppose, friends, that not only individ- 
uals, but great business firms—their rivals 
in business—should feel toward each other 
and do business with each other as do the 
daughter and mother I have mentioned. 
Would it not be a happy world to live in? 
And, finally, suppose the great nations of 
the earth should come to a point where even 
they could deal with eaeh other and settle 
differences in that same spirit—*“ peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” 
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WHEN GLEANINGS WAS PRINTED BY WIND- 
MILL POWER. 


When this journal was first started, it 
was for a*time done by the power ot the 
wind. I think, friends, with your permis- 
sion, I will go a little further back. In my 
childhood I was very fond of investigating 
the forces of nature. Close by my boyhood 
home in Mogadore, Summit Co., Ohio, was 
a little stream fed by soft-water springs. 
As soon as I was big enough to play in the 
water and build a dam I had a little water- 
fall, then a waterwheel; and it did not take 
very much ingenuity to put a crank on the 
end of the shaft of the waterwheel, and a 
little later a rude sawmill was rigged up in 
imitation of the water-power sawmills so 
much used then, for eutting lumber. A 
little later I read in the geography about 
windmills over in Holland for grinding 
grain and pumping water. I also read 
somewhere, or somebody told me, they made 
the sails of cloth; and as we lived on a 
little hill where there was a good breeze, I 
soon had a windmill with cloth sails that 
would actually ran my mother’s old-fash- 
ioned spinning-wheel. 

About 1852 my father moved back to 
Medina Co., where he had a little farm in 
the woods. I think I shed some tears when 
T was called on to leave the babbling brook 
that ran my sawmill, and the ducks and 
chickens I was already interested in. At 
the same time I had made some progress in 
electricity. I had a galvanic battery of 
home manufacture, but it did not work 
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exactly as I wanted it to. When I got to be 
a little older, and got hold of the proper 
books on electricity, I ran my sawmill by 
electric power in place of the babbling 
brook; and this last sawmill was portable. 
I have told you how I took it around to 
schoolhouses and gave “lectures.” About 
the same time, I constructed a windmill 
with cloth sails as before; but I put it on 
top of a pole and made it pump water from 
our well, and churned the butter for my 
good mother. With seven children to look 
after she was very glad to be relieved of 
any part of her household duties. At the 
time I made my first windmill there was 
searcely a windmill to be seen in the whole 
State of Ohio. I think there were a few in 
the far West on the big cattle-ranches for 
pumping water for the stock. My home- 
made windmill worked all right and at- 
tracted much attention far and wide because 
of its novelty until a heavy wind blew it 
down. I do not know but I shed some tears 
again, even if I was a pretty good-sized 
boy. But my attention was turned to some- 
thing else until I got hold of bee culture, as 
I have been telling you of recently. During 
all the years, however, between my experi- 
ments with wind, and up to the time I had 
a printing-press for printing GLEANtNGs, I 
was interested in windmills. I looked at 
the pictures in the agricultural papers with 
which I have always been in touch more or 
less, and sent for price lists and circulars. 
I have always had a great fondness for 
automatic machines, or things that would go 
of themselves. My grandfather on my 
mother’s side worked for years on the prob- 
lem of perpetual motion; and I used to 
stand for hours by his side and listen to his 
theories about making a machine that would 
go itself when once started. 

The first two or three issues of GLEAN- 
INGS were printed at our Medina printing- 
office—a rather small affair at that time; 
but it did not suit me. I ached to get hold 
of the type and the paper, and make ii just 
as I wanted it. I seraped up money enough 
to buy a second-hand foot-power press, and 
hired a printer to give me instructions. We 
got on nicely until the subscriptions began 
to come up, as I have explained; and when 
I was admonished that I needed some kind 
of power, my mind reverted to windmills. 
Little gasoline-engines were unknown be- 
fore the year 1875. I got hold of an ad- 
vertisement of a windmill made, I think, 
somewhere in New York. I believe it was 
called the Halliday. The building I owned 
was a three-story brick; and with the wind- 
mill on top of the building I thought I 
could get a pretty good wind. Sometimes 
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it was a little too good, as you will notice 
later. Well, when we got it all rigged up 
it worked tiptop except that the press had 
a very irregular speed. Sometimes it was 
very slow work feeding the sheets of paper; 
but before we knew it we would just have 
to hustle to get thé sheets fed in properly. 
Then if the wind stopped blowing for an 
interval the pressman had to stand still 
and wait. To obviate this trouble I had a 
device so I could run it by foot power when 
the wind did not blow, and a sort of ratch- 
et-wheel so when the wind came up it would 
take the machine out of your hand, or 
perhaps, better, out of your foot which 
might be getting tired. Well, I greatly 
enjoyed this until our subseription got up 
to such a point that the press had to be run, 
wind or no wind, to get the journal off on 
time, and I was always a great friend of 
punctuality. And this reminds me that just 
a few days ago I happened to go through 
the pressroom where the girls were folding 
up journals over a week after the date they 
should have been mailed. For a little while 
there was a stir in camp in the way of in- 
vestigation. But the men in the different 
departments notified me that several obsta- 
eles stood in the way of my hobby for 
having the journal out “on time.” We can 
not run nights the way we used to do, ke- 
eause there is a law in Ohio making it 
unlawful for women in this State to work 
over nine hours a day; and they could not 
put in green hands, because it is something 
of a trade to wrap up journals as we do 
now, without rolling them up. 

Well, after I sat up nights to get the 
journal off on time when the wind did nat 
happen to blow, a steam-engine seemed to 
be the only thing that would let us out.* 
Besides the printing-press we were begin- 
ning to have orders for hives and frames; 
and a Bookwalter engine was installed in 
the basement. That moved the printing- 


* Perhaps I should here remark that, besides 
pumping water, there is one other place where a 
windmill does very well—grinding grain. After I 
got the machine in operation I was so anxious to 
have it doing something nights and Sundays that I 
put up a little building near by for grinding grain; 
and with a machine made specially for the purpose 
I actually succeeded in having it do quite a little 
useful work during windy days. It made very fair 
cracked wheat and corn meal and various kinds of 
ground feed for horses and cattle. As there was no 
gristmill in Medina at that early date, the farmers 
soon began to bring 1n their grain. But right here 
is where trouble came. Of course every customer 
wanted to know when he should come after his 
“grist; and I set the day far enough ahead so, 
as I thought, to be sure; but when my little mill got 
piled full of grain, and the “ wind didn’t blow,” 
the farmers became disgusted and hauled their grain 
somewhere else. The arrangement does very well 
for a farmer to do his own grinding, but he can 
not do much custom work. Since gasoline has be- 
come so safe, cheap, and reliable as a means of 
power, windmills for such work are practically ruled 
out. 
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press at a regular rate of speed, and I cou!d 
well appreciate the difference between steam 
power and wind power for running machin- 
ery. I need not take space here to tell you 
that pretty soon 2 larger engine was needed, 
then a bigger building down by the railway, 
half a mile away, where we are now located, 
and so on and so on. I felt sad to part 
with the windmill that had given me so 
much pleasure and satisfaction in climbing 
all over it to keep it well oiled, ete. What 
was the use of having a windmill when the 
steam-engine could do the work ever so much 
better? One of my good friends at that 
time, a farmer as well as a beekeeper, offer- 
ed me twenty colonies of bees for the wind- 
mill that originally cost me between two 
and three hundred dollars. He moved it 
over to his farm, put it on top of his barn, 
and used it for running his cutting-box, 
grinding grain, pumping water, ete. My 
good friend Ed Blakeslee is dead and gone; 
but the old windmill stands above the barn, 
even yet, I suppose because it is less work 
to let it remain than to take it down. On 
our front cover we have a picture of it. I 
urged the boys not to give the picture, 
because it is such a sad reminder of the 
days gone by. Its dilapidated appearance 
makes me think of some old man who has 
outlived his usefulness. 

The second picture, given on page 854, 
shows the beautiful Blakeslee home to bet- 
ter advantage. On the left you catch a 
glimpse of a row of basswood-trees. I think 
the row is about half a mile long. While I 
was planning my basswood orchard, neigh- 
bor Blakeslee, an enthusiastic beekeeper at 
the time, caught the fever and planted some 
basswoods. His daughter, Miss Blakeslee, 
now superintends the farm, but she does 
not happen to be a beekeeper. She is in- 
terested in growing currants and raspber- 
ries. You can get a good glimpse of her 
berry-patch with a white horse following 
the cultivator between the rows. A new 
windmill on a modern steel tower rises 
above their dwelling. In the basement of 
the barn where the old windmill stands she 
keeps about 500 White Leghorn hens. They 
are kept there winter and summer without 
any yard at all; and with her management 
their eggs pay for their feed, and have for 
three or four years, leaving a good big 
margin for their care and attention. 

Windmills are all right for pumping 
water; but since the advent of gasoline- 
engines (especially if the supply of gaso- 
line continues to hold out), there is not 
much use of talking about wind power to 
drive machinery. With the use of a storage 
battery it is possible to get a steady speed 
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from the irregular and fitful blasts of win- 
ter and summer wind; but so far as I can 
learn there are only a few plants that are 
successfully carried on in this way. With 
the modern up-to-date windmills that are 
not only self-governing but self-oiling, the 
best machines are almost automatic for 
pumping, and with a very little care and 
looking-after they will last many years. 
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“ BEWARE OF PICKPOCKETS!” NO. 2. 


This time I am going to say something 
about the old-fashioned way of picking 
pockets. Come to think about it, I do not 
know but it is some improvement on the 
old-fashioned way—that is, an improvement 
made by the pickers of pockets. 

Last winter, among a great lot of bee- 
keepers who called at our Florida home was 
a great big chap who, I fear, did not enjoy 
his Florida trip very much, owing to the 
fact that his pockets were picked of some- 
thing over $200 just as he arrived at Jack- 
sonville. I might have taken his name and 
address, but perhaps he would object to so 
much publicity. Why I speak of it now is 
to sound a warning. He said that, just as 
they arrived at Jacksonville on a crowded 
train, somebody came along and eried out, 
“ Beware of pickpockets!” Now, this man 
had been in the habit of carrying his money 
in an inside pocket; but for some reason 
that morning he had it in an ordinary pock- 
et. Not long after the warning, “ Beware 
of pickpockets!” the train stopped in the 
Jacksonville depot. Two men came rushing 
up the aisle in the car in a big hurry, just 
as passengers were getting off. One of them 
called out in a loud voice to his companion 
a few seats ahead, something like this: 

“ Bill, we have got the wrong car. Let 
us get back as quick as we can, or we may 
get left.” 

At this his companion turned about and 
suddenly jostled several individuals in his 
haste, and together these two managed to 
make quite a jam and mixup. Now, my 
friend thinks the whole thing was a put-up 
job. The man who called out the warning, 
“Beware of pickpockets,” expected that 
every one who carried money would quickly 
place his hand on the spot where his roll 
of bills was placed (to be sure it was there), 
thus giving the thieves the information that 
he not only had some money, but just where 
he kept it; and the same man who called 
out the warning was one of the gang. As 
soon as my friend discovered that his money 
was missing he hunted up the police at the 
depot, and told them that he could identify 
the men who made the jam. The policeman, 
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however, quickly told him that that “ gag” 
was worked almost every day; and that as 
he could not identify the two men who 
really got the money, they could do nothing. 

While the above is literally true, it tends 
to give Jacksonviile a rather bad name; and, 
in fact, what else could you expect in a city 
that has pretty nearly a mile of saloons on 
one straight thoroughfare? 

There are several morals right here. 

1. Do not think of earrying a hundred 
dollars, nor even fifty, in your pocket. 
Carry just what you are going to need from 
day to day, and have the rest deposited in 
some safe place. 

2. Do not keep any money of any account 
in a pocket easy of access. I carry what 
little money I need in an inside vest pocket, 
and keep my coat buttoned closely over it. 
Of course, an expert in the trade might get 
it even then, but I think not without my 
knowing it. 

3. Keep out of the jam. These fellows 
purposely plan jams. If anybody seems 
inclined to run against you, look out. 

My sister, Mrs. Gray, one of the W. C. 
T. U. women, and one who can not afford 
to lose her money, was once getting on a 
train in quite a crowd. A rude fellow 
bumped against her. Before she could make 
any remonstrance, however, he was gone, 
and a little later she found her money was 
gone too; and then she understood why the 
pickpocket bumped against her in such an 
ungentlemanly way. 

Before closing, just a word about pick- 
pockets who get your money by skillful 
fraudulent advertising. See the letter be- 
low: 

I see in your Health Notes of Sept. 15, 1914, that 
you have been “taken in” as I have been by that 
woman. I am hard of hearing too, and I bit on 
glycerine and enserol that cost $1.05 at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. Now we are going to snow Coxey un- 
der, and ballot the saloon out of this State. 

Brilliant, Ohio, Oct. 8. S. MILLYSACK. 

The little book referred to above, contain- 
ing the simple story of a poor woman who 
had “noises” in her ears, should be shut 
out of the mails; and the men who sent it 
out, if they ean be found, should be prompt- 
ly punished. And I think, too, that some- 
thing might be done to stop druggists from 
keeping and selling much of the advertised 
medicines after they have proof that these 
are frauds. 
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DEATH OF T. GREINER, OF LA SALLE, N. Y. 

We are just in receipt of a notice of 
friend Greiner’s death, in a brief editorial 
in the Practical Farmer, for which he has 
been a valued writer for more than twenty 
years past. Our good friend has been a 
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regular contributor to quite a number of 
our best journals on agriculture, horticul- 
ture, gardening, ete., almost all his life. His 
articles have not ‘only been exceedingly 
practical, but ev ery sentence and line indi- 
cated that he was in close touch with the 
soil every day of his life. His brother, Fr. 
Greiner, has been a frequent contributor to 
our columns, and I think Tuscio has been 
also more or less of a beekeeper all his life, 
Three valuable articles from Tuscio will be 
found on pages 483, 568, and 656 for the 
present year. He and I have had frequent 
friendly letters for year past—in fact, al- 
most ever since GLEANINGS was started. At 
first we did not agree very well on religious 
matters; but as friend Greiner was an ar- 
dent friend of temperance we soon got on 
common ground, and our relations in later 
years past have been of the most friendly 
nature. You ean imagine how surprised and 
pained I was to receive last summer the 
following brief notice. I think there had 
been some correspondence previous to this 
in regard to this accident. 

Mr. Root :—Radiograph taken of my damaged hip 
this week shows that I am hurt beyond repair, and 
shall never be able again to walk natura'ly or re- 
sume my garden work. T. GREINER. 

La Salle, N. Y., July 25. 

On the same day the above was received 
I wrote him as follows: 

Now, in regard to your sad condition. I hope it 
is only that you are unable to walk, and that you 
have all your other faculties. If so, you can still 
praise God. I am sure our inventive geniuses can 
furnish you something that will enable you to get 
around so you can at least oversee your garden 
work, and may be you can do it still better if you 
have more time to plan and arrange things. I sup- 
pose you know what Terry said when he was laid 
up one summer. He said he sat around under the 
shade trees and made the most profitable season he 
ever had, just by planning and bossing better. 

If you have any means in your place for storing 
an electric automobile I would suggest a little one 
as the best thing in the world to get around with. I 
use mine for running all over town, all over the 
farm, from my home to the factory, and everywhere 
I want to go; and it’s really a Godsend to me to 


keep me from getting too tired in walking. May 
God help you in your affliction. 
Medina, O., July 27. A. I. Roor. 


Almost immediately I received the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. A. I. Root:—I thank you from all my heart 
for the kind letter of July 27, just received, and 
for your kind and comforting words. I have much 
to be thankful for, with all my afflictions, for I have 
all my mental faculties and bodily health, except that 
break in my one hip bone, and have not missed nor 
failed to enjoy a meal for many months, perhaps 
years. I still hope to be of some use and usefuiness 
to some one in this world, and to the world at large, 
and have an all-abiding faith in the hereafter. 

I would thank you for a little more information 
about that small electric automobile. Who makes 
them, and what is tne approximate cost? I have 
often wondered why somebody does not make and 
put on the market a low, small, safe vehicle of this 
kind caleulated for a single passenger. 

LaSalle, N. Y., July 29. T. GREINER. 
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As I did not know just how he stood in 
regard to spiritual matters you may imagine 
how rejoiced I was to hear him say, “I 
have an all-abiding faith in the hereafter.” 
I hunted up a second-hand automobile, 
something like my own; but I presume his 
declining health prevented him from getting 
it. May God grant that we, each and all, 
may be able to say, before we cross the 
dark river that we “have an all-abiding 
faith in the hereafter.” 
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PELLET 





THE DEFEAT OF INJUSTICE, 


In reply to my offer on page 781, Oct. 
1, 2000 of the leaflets have been ealled for 
(one good brother calling for 500). One 
good friend writes as follows: 

Kindly advise me what the price would be of 
some printed on heavy white paper in large clear 
type, and which could be framed if wanted. 

Mrs. FRANK RASMUSEN. 

Greenville, Mich., Oct. 6. 

There is no trouble about furnishing 
these on cardboard large enough to be put 
in a frame and hung up in the home, pro- 
viding a sufficient number would care for 
them in that way. Again, it would be a 
little more expensive to mail them if put 
on cardboard without being rolled up or 
doubled up. If printed, say, on ordinary 
GLEANINGS paper, the cost would be but 
little. If put in s frame with glass over it 
this might answer about as well. If a 
sufficient number care for it in this way we 
will have them printed. 

Let me say, by the way, that this editorial, 
taken from the Sunday School Times, has 
been already printed in GLEANINGS three 
times. At first I was a good deal disap- 
pointed to find so few who gave it any 
particular attention; but it seems to me 
that from first to last, in view of the many 
“touchy ” people in this world (myself 
among the number), there is a great and 
increasing need for something of the kind 
to be kept constantly before us. We can 
not get over the idea that we who are 
followers of the meek and lowly Master do 
not need to worry, even if somebody does 
give us an underhanded clip. Some good 
man or good woman said years ago (I am 
not sure but it came from the Sunday 
School Times), “No insult can be given 
where none will be taken.” 
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A MOTHER’S LETTER. 

Mr. A. I. Root :—This is not a business letter. I 
felt that I should like to write and say to you that 
your magazine is very beneficial, and it is a pleasure 
to learn that you are a Christian man. I have a 
son just 21 years of age who is trying to learn the 
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bee business. He subscribed for your magazine, 
and the reading is very good for him. 

He has been a Christian boy, but he is trying to 
get into business for himself, and I have been 
afraid he would forget his religion. He owns 30 
hives, and is working to get money enough to buy 
100. We are not in a financial condition to start 
him into a business himself. He must work for 
wages, and the world’s influences are great to drag 
a young man down; so I was much pleased to read 
your editorial in Our Homes. I know it will in- 
fluence him, as he reads your papers clear through. 

Mrs. MINNIE GREELEY. 


Hanford, Cal., Oct. 14. 

Thank you for your kind words, my good 
friend. In regard to the young man getting 
money enough to buy a hundred colonies, 
please tell him for his old friend A. I. Root, 
not to buy any more bees at all. With his 
thirty colonies in your mild and genial 
climate he can build up to a hundred just 
as fast as he acquires the ability to handle 
them. In fact, 1 am inelined to think he 
had better have only thirty to start with 
than a whole hundred. If honey is not 
coming in his locality the year round, 
enough to keep brood-rearing going, iet 
him buy some sugar or cheap honey, and 
feed them judiciously. 
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UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF DRINK, KILLED 


HIS BLIND WIFE, 


We clip the following from Collier’s 
Weekly for Oct. 17: 

THE MAN WHO MADE MONEY OUT OF IT. 

Out in Portland, Ore., one day last month, Oscar 
Harris, blacksmith, cut a woman’s throat. The 
woman was his wife, and, after killing her, he killed 
himself. The murdered woman was blind. We quote 
the Portland Evening Telegram: 

“Harris had been drinking heavily of late, and 
was supposed to have attacked his helpless wife 
while in an alcoholic frenzy. That the wife, who 
had been blind for some time, put up an unequal 
struggle against the drink-maddened murderer was 
apparent from the jumbled confusion of the furni- 
ture and from the condition of the woman's face.” 

This fall Oregon votes dry or wet, and women 
vote in the election. What will Oregon voters say 
to the Harris case? What do they think of the man 
who sold Harris his whisky? and what do we all 
think of the cozy, respectable distiller of the whisky, 
who lives on one of the best streets in his town 
and enjoys the comforts of the civilized State? 


Amen to the above. Yet, friends, what 
do you think of the man who made money 
by selling the whisky that caused the poor 
crazy man to fight with, and kill, his poor 
innocent hard-working blind wife who was 
tied up to a drunken husband? Can any 
chureh-member, in the face of the above, 
think for a moment of voting wet? If you 
urge that this is an extreme case, let me 
refer you to the average daily in our great 
cities. Reports, substantially the same, are 
coming in a constant stream where people 
vote wet. 
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GARDEN-MAKING IN FLORIDA; SEED PEAS, ETC. 


I am sure the friends here in the North 
will excuse me if, during the next few 
months, I devote quite a little space to gar- 
dening in Florida and other southern lo- 
ealities. Just now 1 want to speak of peas. 
Every gardener knows that peas do not 
stand hot weather. If you grow them to 
advantage in Florida it must be done dur- 
ing the cooler part of the winter. On this 
account they should be planted some time 
in November. If you wait until later so 
they begin to ripen for hot weather in 
February, March, and April, you will often 
waste your time and seed. Now, during the 
last seven years I have made so many 
failures in growing peas that Mrs. Root 
says it is no use to try any more. I will 
tell you some of the difficulties. The seeds 
that you purchase at this season of the 
year are mostly old, and probably not true 
to name. Besides, you will not get it 
promptly. May be you will now; but in 
years past my orders for seed peas would 
be acknowledged, but dealers would say 
they had not yet received their seed peas; 
and when I did get the seed it was too late. 
Besides, the price is often excessive. Just 
now I notice that the Kilgore Seed Co., of 
Plant City, Fla., makes a specialty of the 
popular varieties of seed peas, and their 
prices are only from 25 to 30 ets. a quart. 
To demonstrate that their seeds are fresh, 
and true to name, they have sent me sam- 
ples with a request that I plant them and 
report. Our gardening friends will take 
notice that since parcel post was in force 
there is quite a saving in postage (as well 
as getting the seeds promptly) by purchas- 
ing of some near-by seed firm. 


CANTALOUP MELONS, ETC. 

I have so greatly enjoyed home-grown 
eantaloups in place of apples or with my 
apples for my five-o’clock supper that I 
have decided to try hard to grow some 
eantaloup melons in Florida during the 
winter. Therefore I am interested in the 
inelosed advertisement which I saw in the 
Florida Grower, especially as there seemed 
to be a chance of having melons, more or 
less, for Christmas or a little later. 


CAsABA MELON.—Plant now for Christmas mar- 
ket. Excellent shipper. Seeds 25 cts. 
Box 55, Bradon, Fla. 


For 25 cents I received a little over an 
ounce of melon seeds, which I thought 
rather expensive; but the directions on the 
package in order to grow them for Christ- 
mas are what I value most. Here they are: 
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HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING 


CASABA MELON; DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING IN 
FLORIDA, 

Plant in the fall, just at the end of the rainy 
season, in hills eight feet apart. Put four to eight 
seeds to the hill, and thin out to two plants when 
started. Plant the seeds % of an inch deep, and 
firm the earth well. Cultivate and fertilize the same 
as for watermelons or cantaloups. They do best if 
a shovelful of stable manure is placed in each hill, 
this covered with about four inches of earth, and 
the seed planted in this. They will stand about as 
much frost as cabbage; but if the vines are killed 
by frost, pull all of the melons, even the half-grown 
ones, and put them under shelter. They will ripen 
gradually through the winter. They are ripe when 
they give easily under pressure. 

THE DASHEEN, AND WHAT TO DO JUST BEFORE 
YOU HAVE REASON TO THINK THERE 
WILL BE A KILLING FROST. 

Mr. Root :—I am taking this opportunity to thank 
you for the pleasure which I had from the dasheen 
tubers which you so kindly sent me last spring. 
They all came up nicely, and had large besutiful 
leaves, and were about 2 feet high when they were 
killed by a heavy frust early in September. How- 
ever, I am going to plant the tubers again next 

spring. 

Gloversville, N. Y., Oct. 12. ALBERT MILLER. 

My good friend, 1 am glad you are 
pleased with them; but I think you would 
have been more pleased if you had cut the 
tops all off the tubers before the damaging 
frost, and used ihem for soup. You see 
every bit of the plant is edible—that is, if 
you cut them before they get frosted. The 
tubers under ground are not harmed until 
there is quite a severe frost; but they shoud 
be dug and dried soon after the tops are 
killed. 


Tee eee 


MOSQUITO-HAWKS; CLEANING DUCK EGGS, ETC. 

I am a man old in years, but ir spirit I am young 
like yourself. By reading GLEANINGS I see that you 
take pleasure in doing many of the same things I 
do; but I am not a millionaire, and, like yourself, 
don’t want to be nor do I hope to be. I worship and 
praise the good Lord from day to day; am a strict 
Prohibitionist and +n ardent advocate of woman’s 
rights, including suffrage. I keep chickens and 
waterfowl, golden Italian bees, and read GLEANINGS 
all through, cover to cover, and am glad when the 
number is extra large. Now you know me. 

I have discovered that the curved end of your 
hive-tool is a handy thing for scraping the dirt off 
eggs before wiping them off with the damp cloth, 
especially Indian Runner eggs, which are very dirty 
sometimes. You can try this quite easily. 

My next suggestion: In last GLEANINGS it is said 
that the “ devil’s darning-needle"’ or mosquito-hawk 
causes great damage to your bees in Florida. Last 
summer they came at my bees; and a yonug doctor, 
an expert rifle shot, took his 22 Winchester and sat 
down by the hives and just “ popped away’ at them. 
He killed many, and they quit coming. There are 


probably more in your bee localities; but I think if 
you take a shot gun with smallest shot called “mus- 
tard seed,” and shoot it into them many would be 
killed, and the rest would be scared away. 
try this way if they bother me this summer. 
W. H. Sisson. 
Magnolia Springs, Ala., July 5. 


I shall 
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A WITTE 


Engine to Earn 








its own cost 





while you 


pay for it! 











; ki 
| fm nae WwHy take chances on 
prices than this a poor or an un- 


eountry has 


ever seen. And| known engine for any 
Iam delivering price when the WITTE 


engines that 
can’t be beat. costs so little and saves 


Ed. H. Witte. | You all the risk? 








WITTE ENGINES 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 

Made in sizes of 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16 and 22 
Horse-power. 25, 30 and 40 H-P. Station- 
ary, Portable, Skidded and Sawrig Styles. Stand- 
ard the world over for all shop and farm power 
uses. Over 27 years ago I made my first engine, 
and gave it my name, and ever since I have kept 
the active building of every WITTE engine in 
my own hands, I know every engine I ship, in- 
side and out. That’s why I sell every engine 
under my binding and liberal 


Liberal 5-Year Guaranty 
on Efficiency and Durability 


Note These Present Low Prices 


2 H-P. $34.95: 4 H-P. $69.75; 6 H-P. $99.35; 8 H-P. 
$139.65; 12 H-P. $219.90; 16 H-P. $298.80; 22 H-P. 
$399.65. Portable and sawrig outfits 
proportionately low. 


SEND COUPON for MY NEW OFFER 


Let me send you my Free Book, the finest in 
the whole engine business, Learn the cost of 
past high prices, and why I can undersell the 
whole field, and giving unmatched quality. Let 
me tell you by return mail, how easily you can 
earn a WITTE. 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co. 
1932 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 











Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co., 
1932 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Without obligation on my part, send me, by 
return mail, Free, your New Book; and tell me 
how easily I can own a WITTE engine. 
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$] G50 “HORSEPOWER 


Can you buy a horse for $18.30? No! 
Yet you can get a six horsepower 


DETROIT FARM ENGINE 


for $18.30 per horsepower. 2% to18 H.P, 
Runs on Kerosene, Gasoline, 
Alcohol or Distillate. Saws 
wood, grinds feed, pumps, 
etc., does any job around the 
farm. Only 3 moving parts. 
No cama, gears, sprockets or 
valves. Positive Satis- 
faction ten year guar- 
antee. 30 day money 
back trial. e want 
farmer agents every- 
where. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Det--"* Engine Works 
$373 Bellevue Ave., 
Det: vit, Mich. 
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Let your $Q45 
BANK HOLD = 


is WHILE YOU TEST THIS 
STOVE FROM KALAMAZ 
That's one way that you can take my 
of our part payment plan —use the stove 
Cay days — then decide — we pay the freight 
and quote a wholesale price that saves 
you $5 to $40. Write for the Kalamazoo 


" Stove Catalogue and take your pick 
‘@\\ from 600 styles and sizes, 


Ask for Catalog 416 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


reN eve WAUle 


* Direct to You 




















Positively the cheapest and strongest light on earth. 
Used in every country on the globe. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Castsns shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
306 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 





Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the SAND OW 
K CroSene Stationary ENGINE 


It runs on kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, distillate 
= and alcohol without change in equipment—starts 
without cranking—runs in either direction— 
throttle governed—hopper and tank-cooled— 
speed controlled while running—no cams—no 
valves—-no gears—no sprockets—only three mov- 
ing parts—light weight—easily portable—great 
power—starts easily at forty degrees below zero 
—complete ready to run—children operate them 
—low factory prices based on enormous output. 
Day Money-Back Trial—10 Year 
Sizes 11-2 to 18 horse power Send a pos 

\ today for free catalog which tells how San- 
im dow will be useful to you. No go-betweens, 
Pocket nt’s and middlemens’ com- 
missions by dealing direct with factory. 

Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 
72 CANTON Avg. DETROIT, MICH 
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NewKEROSENE LIGHT “cr casocine © 
10 Days FREE-—Send iio Money 


We don't ask you to pay us a cent until you have used 
this wonderful modern light in ySur own home ten days, then you 
eatieflod. You can’t possiity lave aceet, Wopect 
cen ewan 
to ve to you that it a =A an ordinary oil lamp WeWant Men 
look like a_candle; beats electric, line With Rigs or Autos 
—, fights and i is put Say _ old oil lamp. to Deliver 
ie. 1 
ing Universities show that it the ALADDIN on our 


Burns 50 Hours on One Gallon cspefiente wearers 


common coal oil (kerosene), no odor, smoke or 
noise, cinete, clean, won "t explode. Three million mn = 

people already enjoying this powerful, white, | home will — after 
steady light, nearest to sunlight. Guaranteed. | trying. One farmer who 


$1,000.00 Reward hails Blaegaes 
will onen to the person who shows us an oil sore ae 3° hs Another 
lamp equal to the new Aladdin in qvery way (de- | f2¥ Pes call 34 
tails of offer given in ourcircular). Would we dare lamp 2 Be “2 
make such a challenge if there were the slightest | money endorse the Ainde 
doubt as to the merits of the Aladdin? GET | dinjustas strongiy. 

ONE FREE. We wantone user in each local- No von Required 
ity to whom we can refer customers, To that per- We furnis! capital tere tore- 
son we have a special introductory offer tomake, Hable ye phy grartes. 
under jwhich one lamp i given tree. Write | plas. cod unr how 
as or our ay utely bi in 
osition and learn how to get one free. - | cupied territory, 
«THE LICHT MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 6° Aladdin Building, Chicago, Ite 
LF THE OIL: Largest Manuf ‘and Distribe aK Mantie Lampe in the 










































$60 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 


That’s the money you should get this year. I mean it. I want County Sales Managers quick, 
men or women who believe in a square deal, who will go into partnership with me. No ex- 
perience needed. My folding Bath Tub has taken the country by storm. Solves the bathing 








problem. No plumbing. no waterworks required. Full length bath in any room. Folds in 
small roll, handy as an umbrella. I tell you it’s great. GREAT! Rivals $100 bathroom. Now 
listen! I want you to handle your county. I’ll furnish demonstrating tub on liberal plan. 

I’m positive—absolutely certain—you can get bigger eoney in a week 


with me than you ever made in a month before—I KNOW IT! 


Two Sales a Day --- $300 a Month 


That’s what you should get every month. Needed in every home, badly 
wanted, eagerly bought. Modern bathing facilities for all the people. 
Take the orders right and left. Quick sales, immense profits. Look at 
these men. Smith, Ohio, got 18 orders first week; Myers, Wis., $250 profit 
first month: Newton, Calif., $60 in three days. You should do as well. 
TWO SALES A DAY MEANS $300 A MONTH. The work is very easy, 
pleasant, permanent, fascinating. It means a business of your own. 













STRATING 
TUB 
FURNISHED 













Little capital 
needed. I grant 
credit—Help you out.— 
: - > ~— you eg oe 
of on’t hesitate—Don’t ho ack— 
BS Oe Tee O “it Foe __. You cannot loss. My other men are 
Canadian 7 homes dip cc Ce ; building houses, bank accounts, so can you. 
Walkerville. Ont.” : Act then quick. SEND NO MONEY. Just name 

ue, ° : on penny post card for free tub offer. Hustle! 


FREE:sorsBESSEMER ctitinc ENcine. 2 


‘The Masterpiece of the Largest Manufactu vers of 2-Cycle Engines in the World’ 





































**Pays for itself in fuel saved!’*. That is the proud ac’ t of the B Kerosene En- 
gine--and shet's what interests you! Built to ates years oy steady service on the lowest operating 
cost, that’s y the other types of engines everywhere. Non-crankiog, 





fs | - 4 - only three Lt. parts--a boy or woman can run it. Thousands of Bes- 
~af ease Kerosene Engines pre vin, = ly service on farms all over the weld, 2to8 

30 days free trial. tron te shipment. Write for Catalog “*K.’’ If you 
} a larger engine, use th 


Bessemer Fuel Oil Engine 
Lower picture shows the famous Bessemer Oil_ Engine. 
sary |6Widel coed! in irrigation, flour mills, factocien, As ~ i light plants, 
| etc. Runs on cheap fuel and —— oils. No batteries or ese 
required; olsrigen jes is automatis af ter starting. 15 to 165 H. P. 


THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE COMPANY 
Grove City, Pa. 
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Meet me at the TULLER For Value. Service, 
Home 
Comforts 









POT ge oe oe 


je | aR 


New Hotel TULLER, Reve Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Ave. 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single; $2.50 up Double 100 Rooms, Private Bath, $2.50 Stagie: $4. 00 up Double 
50 


200 2.00 3.00 100 $3 to $5 
Total GOO outside rooms. Absolutely fireproof. All prs eMred quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 











YOU BELIEVE 


KENNARD HOUSE | | << 


Cor. West Gth and St. Clair | 
| If you wish to honor him, read 


Cleveland, Ohio | faithfully the only book he 


—— | || ever wrote, or ever will write 


— unaided by man, THE GREAT 
In the Wholesale District olin or Nature 























100 Outside Rooms 


| ““A physical fact is as sacred 
asa moral principle. Our own 


$1.00 per Day and Up | nature demands from us this 


double allegiance.’’—Louis Agassiz. 











European Plan } | 
Send 25c for four-months’ 


trial subscription to 


Tue GUIDE TO NATURE 
ArcApiA: 
Sound Beach, Connecticut 





50 Large Sample Rooms 





Handy to Everywhere 

































































































































































































































































Classified Ravertiemnenis 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns at 

2% cents per line. Advertisements intended for this de- 

partment can not be less than two lines, and should 

not exceed five lines, and you must say you want your 

advertisement in the Classified Columns or we will not 
be responsible for errors. 











HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 





Honey LABELS.—Lowest prices. Catalog and price 
list free. PEARL CARD CO., Clintonville, Ct. 





For SALE.—Raspberry, basswood; comb and ex- 
tracted. Write for prices. 7 2 
W. A. LATSHAW, Clarion, Mich. 





Comps Honry.—No. 1, choice, and No. 2, Colora- 
do standard grades. Carload just in. State quan- 
tity wanted. Dapant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





For SALE.—Comb and extracted honey. Tennes- 
see smoked hams and bacon. Write for prices. 
J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 





For SALE.—Light-amber extracted honey in car- 
load lots at 5 cts., by Tulare Co. Beeekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, C. W. TomMpxKins, Sec., Tulare, Cal. 





For SALE.—Best quality white-clover extracted 
honey in 60-lb. cans. State how much you can use, 
and I will quote price. . S. GRiaes, 

711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


For SALE.—Comb honey, 24 4% x1%%-inch sec- 
tions, fancy white, $3.00; No. 1, $2.80; extracted 
sweet clover, 7% cts. in 120-lb. cases, f. 0. 
Cochrane, Ala. JOE C. WEAVER. 








For SALE.—3000 Ibs. of white and amber honey, 
fine quality, in 60-lb. lots, 7% cts. per pound. 
GEORGE RAUCH, 
Orange Mountain Bee Farm, Guttenberg, N. J. 





Light-amber honey, 9 cts. per lb. California sage 
honey, 10 cts.; two 60-lb. cans to a case. Sample 
of either, 10 cts. 

I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 





For SALE.—50,000 pounds light extracted honey, 
well ripened and mild flavored, 7% cts. by the case 
of two sixty-pound cans; in ten-case lots, even seven 
cents per pound. H. G. QurRIn, Bellevue, Ohio. 





For SALE.—Beautiful white-clover-basswood blend 
of extracted honey in new 60-lb. net tins. Carload 
or less. Ask for a sample, stating how much you 
can use. 

E. D. TowNnsEND & Sons, Northstar, Mich. 





EXTRACTED HoNEY.—Best water-white and nice 
amber alfalfa in 60-lb., 30-lb., and smaller tins. 
State quantity you want. Special prices on ton lots 
or over. Several carloads just in. 

DapantT & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 





For SALE.—Light-amber extracted honey of ex- 
cellent quality for table use at only 7 cts. per lb. on 
car. Well sealed and good body. A sample will 
convince you. We have five tons of it; and to close 
it out soon we are offering it at this very close price. 
In 60-lb. net tin cans, two in a case for shipment. 

E. D. TowNsEND & Sons, Northstar, Michigan. 





Dealers in honey, ask for a late number of the 
Beekeepers’ Review containing a list of 75 members 
having honey for sale. Address THE BEEKEEPERS’ 
REVIEW, Northstar, Michigan. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


WANTED.—Comb honey, and beeswax. State what 
you have and price. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 








WANTED.—Honey, extracted and comb, also bees- 
wax. Will pay full market value. Write us when 
you have any to dispose of. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, New York City. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE OULTURE 


WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax, 
R. A. BuRNETT & Co., 173 So. Water St., Chicago. 





WANTED.—Extracted honey. 
best price. 
how packed. 


i Send sample and 
State quantity you have for sale, and 
W. HicKkox, Forsyth, Mont. 





WANTED.—Buckwheat comb and extracted honey. 
Comb to be produced in standard sections, where 
fences or separators have been used. We prefer to 
have it packed in new shipping-cases of 24 sections 
each. All sections to be free from propolis, and well 
graded. Extracted to be heavy in body, of a good 
flavor, not mixed with other fall honey. We prefer 
it shipped in new 5-gallon cans or in small barrels. 
We want early shipments. State cash price for all 
grades delivered in Medina. Tue A. I. Roor Co. 


Se eee TT TTT 
FOR SALE 


For SALE.—A full line of Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. A. L. HeaAty, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 





TTT 








For SALE.—Full line of Root’s goods at factory 
prices. E. M. DUNKEL, Osceola Mills, Pa. 





Beekeepers, let us send you our catalog of hives, 
smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They are nice and 
cheap. Wuite Mrg. Co., Greenville, Tex. 





White-sweet-clover seed, 10,000 pounds unhulled 
at 12 cts. per lb.; 8000 pounds hulled cleaned seed 
at 20 cts. per lb.; sacks 25 cts. extra. Immediate 
shipment. B. F. SmiTu, JR., Cowley, Wyo. 

“Root” bee supplies and “American’’ honey-cans 
always on hand in carload lots. SuPpERIOR HONEY 
Co., Ogden, Utah. (Branch at Idaho Falls, Ida.) 
Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘‘Weed Process” 
foundation. Highest prices paid for beeswax. 








The Beekepers’ Review is now owned and pub- 
lished by the honey-producers themselves. It is the 
paper that all honey-producers should support. 
Twenty-one months, beginning with the April, 1914, 
number, for only $1.00. Sample copy free. Address 
THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Mich. 





For SALE.—We have 50 new ten-frame dovetailed 
white-pine hives, L. size, 9% in. deep, empty, no 
frames, Root make, that we will sell in lots of 25 
for $15. These hive bodies are nailed and painted 
one coat white paint, and are all ready to put frames 
in, and which we bought, but did not need this 
season. J. B. HOLLOPETER, Pentz, Pa. 





Oliver typewriter for sale, No. 5 model, with all 
late improvements; a new machine that has worn 
only three ribbons. Not a rebuilt typewriter, but a 
Standard $100 machine secured direct from the fac- 
tory. Will sell this machine for $70 cash, and include 
metal-cover case free and one month’s trial to see 
that it is as represented. This is a chance to get a 
$100 typewriter for less than agents pay for them. 
This offer will not appear again. 

J. B. HOLLOPETER, Pentz, Pa. 
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PUTTER Pee UGE Pe OAT CAROL HOO 
REAL ESTATE | 


For SALE CHEAP.—40 acres good irrigated land, 
also 150 stands bees and extracting-outfit. 
Wm. McKIsBEN, Ontario, Oregon. 








PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS in Shenandoah VaLey 
of Virginia, 5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up, easy 
terms; good fruit, vegetable, poultry, and livestock 
country. Large list of other farms. Send for liter- 
ature now. F. LABAUME, Agr’l Agt. N. & W. Ry., 
246 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 





DON’T RENT high-priced farm lands up North. 
Come South and buy the finest in America at $15 
up an acre. Down here you can make an extra 
crop each year. Dairymen, livestock and poultry 
raisers are needed at once to supply local demand. 
Send for Alfalfa booklet, ‘“‘ Southern Field’ maga- 
zine and land lists. M. V. RicHarps, Land & Ind. 
Agt., Southern Ry., Room 27, Washington, D. C. 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES 





POULTRY 





WANTED.—To furnish every beekeeper within 500 
miles of Boise, Idaho, with the best and cheapest bee 
supplies on the market, quality considered. Send me 
your order or a list of your requirements for 1914, 
Our catalog and price list will be mailed to you free. 
Order early and get the discounts. 

C. E. SHRIVER, Boise, Idaho. 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


OGDEN BEE AND HONEY 





aeonusneunnnne 


Bees for rent and sale. 
Co., Ogden, Utah. 





For SALE.—200 colonies of bees in white tupelo 
district. Good bargain. J.B. MARSHALL, Big Bend, La. 

For SALE.—25 stands of bees, low price, if sold 
at once. Mrs. P. H. Scuuraen, Killbuck, Ohio. 








For SALE.—2000 colonies of bees; pure-bred 
poultry; sweet-clover seed. 
W. P. Cotuins, E. C. Brrp, Boulder, Colo. 





For SALE.—450 colonies of bees, extra hives, 
supers, and other accessories that go to make a com- 
plete up-to-date bee business, all in_ fine condition. 

H. B. HETHERINGTON, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Golden Italian queens that produce 
golden bees; for gentleness and honey-gathering they 
are equal to any. Every queen guaranteed. Price 
$1.00; 6 for $5.50. WM. S. BARNETT, Barnett’s, Va. 


Golden Italian queens that produce golden bees, 
the brightest kind, gentle, and as good honey-gath- 
erers as can be found. Each, $1.00; six, $5.00; 
tested, $2.00; breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. 

J. B. BROCKWELL, Barnett’s, Va. 








California Italian queens, goldens and three-band- 
ers. Bees by the pound a specialty; also nuclei and 
full colonies. Orders booked fhow for the early 
spring months. Circular free. J. E. WING, 

155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Cal. 


As I had the highest-scoring R. C. B. Leghorn in 
the Hudson poultry show I will sell a fine lot of R. 
C. B. Leghorn cockerels for $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, and 
a very fine one for $5.00. 

GrEORGE J. Friess, Hudson, Mich. 





Ea@c Strock.—Pure-bred pedigreed Barred Rock 
cockerels and hens. Mothers laid over 200 eggs in 
10 months. Sires have 15 years of pedigreed breed- 
ing for eggs behind them. Grandmother laid 217 
eggs in third year of production. Pen of my hens 
stand eighth among 100 pens in Missouri Egg-laying 
Contest. Eggs in season. Speak quick. 

B. F. W. THORPE, 
358 S. Yellow Springs St., Springfield, Ohio. 
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= MISCELLANEOUS 


For SALE.—One 22-cal. Winchester repeater rifle, 
$6.50; Wizard Sr. camera, 4x5, $10.00; Indian 
motorcycle, 7 H.P. twin cylinder, $175.00. Run 
only 500 miles. A. B. CRANE, Carmel, N. Y. 


Beekeepers, Attention—The L. & H. Apiaries, 
Clarkston, Mich., can supply you with extra good 
ripe eating potatoes at 1 ct. per Ib. in lots of from 
100 to 500 Ibs., F. O. B. Clarkston Station. Order 
quick. L. & H. APIARIES. 


HOUTEN 











$$$$ IN PIGEONS! Stari raising squabs for mar- 
ket or breeding purposes. Make big profits with my 
Jumbo pigeons. We teach you Large, free, illus- 
trated, instructive circulars. PROVIDENCE SQUAB 
Co., Providence, R. I 
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SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED.—A sober young man who has had ex- 
perience, a position in beeyard for the season of 
1915. ALEX. ELwoop, Walton, N. Y. 
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For SALE.—1000 colonies of bees in 10 apiaries, 
in the heart of Imperial Valley, where failure is 
unknown. Profits have averaged more than 100 per 
cent on investment for five years. Guaranteed free 
from disease. Will sell any number. 

J. Ep@ar Ross, Brawley, Cal. 


VT 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED.—Married man to do trucking in Flori- 
da this winter. STZEN FREEMAN, Wamsley, Ohio. 








For SALE.—110 colonies of bees in new ten-frame 
hives on Hoffman frames; full sheets of foundation 
wired, and complete set of extracting-supers with 
comb; 100 queen-excluders, 25 Porter bee-escapes, 
feeder, extractor, 500 extra frames, and foundation 
for same, etc. No disease. 

M. E. Eaaers, Rt. 1, Eau Clare, Wis. 








For SALe.—Three-banded Italian queens, from 
the best honey-gathering strains, that are hardy and 
gentle. Untested queens, 75 cts.; 6, $4.25; 12, 
$8.00; tested queens, $1.25; 6, $7.00; 12, $12.00 
Selected queens, add 25 cts. each to above prices. 
Breeding queens, $3.00 to $5.00 each. For queens 
in larger quantities, write for prices and circulars. 

ROBERT B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 
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MUSIC 


A Sona or MoTHER AND Home. The most fa- 
mous Song of Home ever written. It will remind 
us that our lives, like the sands in the hour-glass, 
which run so swiftly, are rapidly drawing to a close. 
Those who sing or listen to this song will surely gain 
an inspiration to think more of the life beyond. 
Regular price 50 cts. Special Christmas offer, 30 
cts. Send 15 2-ct. stamps and you will receive a 
copy by return mail. Boston VocAL ART CLUB, 
Dept. E, 178a Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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BEEKEEPERS’ DIRECTORY 


Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
J. H. M. Coox, 70 Cortlandt St., New York. 


TT 








Nutmeg Italian queens, leather color, after June 1. 
$1.00 by return mail. A. W. YATES, Hartford, Ct. 

QuEENS.—Improved red-clover Italians bred for 
business June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 75 cts. 
each; dozen, $8.00; select, $1.00 each; dozen, $10; 
tested queens, $1.25 each; dozen, $12.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. C. CLeMons, Boyd, Ky. 
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The results from my want ad. in your journal 
were great. 


Walton, N. Y ALEX. ELWOOD. 





I should not like to be without GLEANINGS, al- 
though I have no bees, and never expect to have. It 
is surely worth all you ask for it, and I am sure J 
would not be without it for the price a dozen times 
over. Of course I care more for the Our Homes 
and Temperance; but it is all good, and I can say 
for one that I read every thing in it. 

Kaycee, Wyo., Aug. 9. Mrs. J. J. READ 

























































































































































































































































































































































Convention Notices 


The Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association will meet 


in Madison, Wis., Nov. 24-25. A complete program 
will appear later. 
Augusta, Wis., Oct. 13. Gus DitrMeEr, Sec. 
The annual session of the Indiana Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held in the Statehouse, Indian- 
apolis, Nov. 16 and 17. Dr. E. F. Phillips and 
other prominent speakers will be with us. All are 


invited. 
Redkey, 


Geo. W. WILLiIAMs, Sec. 


Ind. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Illinois 


State Beekeepers’ Association will be held at the 
State House, Thursday and Friday, Nov. 19 and 20. 
Hon. N. E. France, of Wisconsin, will be with us. 
His subject will be ‘Short Cuts.” Prof. J. G. 
Mosier, University of Illinois, will speak on “Sweet 
Clover.” Mr. C. P. Dadant, of Hamilton, Il., and 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Washington, will speak on 


Temperature and Moisture of the Hive in Winter.” 
Come prepared to help make it a good meeting. 


Springfield, Ill. Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

There will be a meeting at Akron, Erie Co., N. 
Y., on Tuesday, Dee. 15, 1914, at the American 
Hotel, commencing at 10:30 A. M., and closing at 


3:30. Some of the best beekeepers in western New 
York will be there to speak. There will also be other 
discussions on bee culture. This meeting, coming 
soon after the Syracuse meeting, will give those re 
siding in western New York a chance to learn the 
latest in beekeeping, and also a chance to form a 


branch of the N. B. K. A. Akron is well situated, 
being but 20 miles east of Buffalo. It has good 
railroad acc pmmnpdations and two State improved 


highways. The American Hotel is an ideal place for 


such a meeting, offering first-class accommodations 
at a reasonable rate. The large hall is free to all. 


Come and get acquainted; learn something new; see 
what the other fellow is doing; get together, talk it 


over; have a good time—take a day off. It will 
pay you in the end. 
THE CHICAGO NORTHWESTERN BEEKEEPERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
The eighteenth annual meeting of the Chicago 


Northwestern Beekeepers’ Association 
at the Great Northern Hotel, Thursday and Friday, 
December 17 and 18. An extensive program has 
been arranged; and as several large beekeepers, such 
N. E. France, E. S. Miller, and others have sig 
nified their intention of being present, a good meet- 


will be held 


as 


ing is assured. The program follows: 
THURSDAY A. M., DECEMBER 17. 
8:00. Social hour. 
10:00. President's Address, C. F. Kannenberg. 
10:30. Reading of minutes and report of Secre- 
tary -treasurer. 
11:00. American Beekeeping, Past and Future, 
L. A. Aspinwall. 
Crop reports. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
1:00. Shipping Bees North and South, 
H. C. Ahlers. 
2:00. Country-wide Advertising to Increase the 
Sale of Honey, G. E. Bacon. 
3:00. Report of Delegate to a NS go 
. Baxter. 
4:00. Bee-cellars, E. S. Miller. 
Question-box. 
THURSDAY EVENING. 
Sweet Clover, Prof. J. G. Mosier, University of 
Illinois. 
FRIDAY A. M. 
9:00. Social hour. 
10:00. The High Price of Sugar and the Honey 
Market, F. C. Pellett. 
11:00. The Foul-brood Problem, N. E. France. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
1:00. Relation of Bees to Horticulture, Prof. F. 
E. Millen, Ass’t Prof. of Agriculture. 
2:30. Brood-rearing for Crop Results, E. L. 
Hofman. 
3:30. Comb Honey—Preparing for the Crop, A. 


L. Kildow. 
Beekeeping as a Business, E. H. Bruner. 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


The annual convention of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held in the York County Council 
Chambers, 57 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, No- 
vember 11, 12, and 13. 

All beekeepers in Ontario, and those from other 
provinces who can make it convenient, are cordially 
invited to attend. The executive also extends a 
cordial invitation to beekeepers of adjoining Siates 
of the Union to be present at this annual gathering 
of Ontario beekeepers. 

It will be seen by the program that there are not 
as many set subjects this year as usual. We have 
always found that, to give time for discussions, our 
programs have been too full, and important ques- 
tions in the question-boxes have had to be left over 
to be answered in the bee-journals. The effort this 
year is to give more time than usual to the ques- 
tion-box, which forms such an important part of the 
program of any beekeepers’ convention. 

The following is the program: 

TUESDAY EVENING, 7:30. 

Meeting of Officers and Directors. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, NOV. 11, 9:30. 


Minutes.—Morley Pettit, Guelph, Secretary-Treas 
urer. 

President's Address.—J. L. Byer, Markham. 

First Vice-president’s Reply.—F. W. Krouse, 
Guelph. 

Second Vice-prasident’s Reply.—Jas. Armstrong, 
Cheapside. 


Experiences of the season of 1914.—O. L. Her- 
shiser, Kenmore, N. Y. 

Discussion.—Jno. A. Lunn, Fingal. 

WEDNESDAY, 2:00 P. M. 

Specializing in Beekeeping—lIts Advantages and 
Disadvantages ——W. A. Chrysler, Chatham. 

Discussion.—F. W. Krouse, Guelph. 

Report of Apiary Inspection for the Season.— 
Morley Pettit, Guelph. 


Question-box.—Jno. A. McKinnon, St. Eugene. 


THURSDAY, 9:30 A. M. 
Putting Up a Honey Exhibit—H. G. Sibbald, 
Toronto. 
Question-box.—J. F. Dunn, Ridgeway. 


THURSDAY, 2:00 P. 
Address.—W. Bert Roadhouse, 
Agriculture, Toronto. 
Election of Officers. 
Reports of directors, 
mittee, 


M. 


Deputy Minister 
of 


treasurer, honey-crop com- 
representatives to exhibitions. 

FRIDAY, 9:30 A. M. 
Sweet clover, its Culture and Uses.—Wm. Linton, 
Aurora. 

Good Combs and How to Obtain Them.—Geo. F. 
Kingsmill, B.S.A., Assistant Apiarist Central Ex- 
perimental Farm, Ottawa. 

Discussion.—J. D. Evans, Islington. 
FRIDAY, 2:00 P.M. 
Question-box, Wm. Couse, Streetsville. 
Simple Method of Rearing and Introducing Queens. 

W. L. Sladen, Apiarist, Central Experimental 

Ottawa. 


Far m, 


The third annual convention of the Iowa Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will be held at Agricultural College, 
Ames, Iowa, November 17, 18, 19, 1914, in connec- 
tion with short course in apiculture and hive prod- 
ucts. The following is the program: 

Tuesday, 10:00 A.M. Welcome and Response; 
Address of President, Frank C. Pellett, Atlantic; 
Report of Secretary, S. W. Snyder, Center Point; 
Report of Treasurer, C. H. True, Edgewood; Ap- 
pointment of Committees. 

1:30 p. M.—Short-course demonstrations in charge 
of C. E. Bartholomew, Professor of Apiculture, Iowa 
College of Agriculture. 

:30 Pp. M.—History of Beekeeping, C. P. Dadant, 
E ditor American Bee Journal; Honey Flora of Iowa 
and Nectar Secretion, Dr. H. Pammel, Ames; 
Beekeeping in the Inter-mountain Region (illustrat- 
ed), Wesley Foster, Boulder, Col. 

Wednesday, 9:00 a. M.—Fifty Years of Beekeep- 


ing in Iowa, F. Kretchmer, Council Bluffs. Temper- 
ature and Moisture of the Hive in Winter, Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, Washington, D. C. Wintering Bees in 
Iowa, W. S. Pans gburn, Center Junction. Experi- 


ence with European Foul Brood, J. I. Wiltsie, 
lington. 


Ar- 
Discussion led by L. W. Elmore, Fairfield. 


Experience with American Foul Brood, D. E. Lhom- 
medieu, 
Salem. 


1:30 Pp. M.—Short-course demonstrations. 


Colo, Iowa. Discussion, led by J. W. Stine, 
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7:30 P. M.—Individual and Co-operative Methods 
of Marketing Honey, Wesley Foster, Boulder, Colo. 
Discussion, led by P. J. Doll, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Modern Short Cuts in Beekeeping, N. E. France, 
Platteville, Wis. Subject to be announced, Dr. L, D. 
Leonard, Minneapolis. Moving pictures of the bee. 

The domestic science department of the college will 
entertain the ladies present on Wednesday afternoon. 

Thursday, 9:00 A. M.—Wild bees of Iowa in their 
relation to plant pollenation, L. A. Kenoyer, Toledo. 
What the Agricultural College can do for the bee- 
keeper, Prof. Francis Jager, U niversity of Minne- 
sota. Reports of committees, election of officers. 

1:30 p. M.—Short-course ‘demonstrations. 

OFFICERS FOR 1914. 

Frank ©. Pellet, Atlantic; Vice-presi- 
Sine, Salem; Secretary, S. W. Snyder, 
Treasurer, C. H. True, Edgewood. 


DIRECTORS. 


President, 
dent, J. W. 
Center Point; 


E. C. Wheeler, Marshalltown; Dr. A. F. Bonney, 
Buck Grove; Hamlin B. Miller, Marshalltown. 
Every beekeeper is urged to bring some samples 


of his product for exhibition. No premium list can 
be offered in advance; but the committee on awards 
will make such a disposition of the funds available 
as seems equitable. But a small cash fund is avail- 
able this year; but we hope for such a creditable 
exhibit as will enable the association to arrange a 
liberal premium list in connection with next year’s 
convention. 

A large display of supplies of standard makes will 
be on exhibition as well as many new specialties, 
and beekeepers will have an opportunity to see for 
themselves what value there is in the new offerings. 

It is expected that prominent queen-breeders will 
also exhibit. The following supply dealers have al- 
ready signified their intention of placing some of 
their goods on display: 

A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio; Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Ill.; Kretchmer Manufacturing Co., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa; Minnesota Bee Supply Co., Minn- 
eapolis. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


BY A. I. ROOT 








SHALL OHIO BE DRY? 


Just now, Oct. 26, our printing-office informs me 
that they can get this issue into the hands of our 
Ohio readers before election day, Nov. 3, if it gets 
on the press immediately. Now, with the present 
outlook there may be a very narrow margin between 
wet and dry. In fact, it is among the possibilities 
that a single vote may determine whether Ohio shall 
be “dry land” from the Ohio River (Cincinnati) to 
Lake Erie (Cleveland). In view of this, will not the 
Ohio friends of temperance and righteousness make 
just one more effort to get one more dry vote before 
the chance is gone? And while we work, let us 
pray for the dear children coming after us, if not 
for ourselves, that the liquor element may not con- 
quer us. Who knows but that, in God’s loving prov- 
idence, this little bit of paper on which your eyes 
are now resting may not turn the scale, as the little 
scrap of paper that I found in that shoeshop long 
ago, amid the bits of leather, turned the scale? 

Remember it was only a little pebble that killed 
Goliah and caused the route of the Philistines. Now 
keep in mind, friends, that if you get only one 
more vote you may be the David who slew the giant 
of Intemper rance. 


AN ADDRESSED POSTAL CARD. 

While in my Florida home for the coming winter 
I do not expect to have a stenographer nor a type- 
writer; but notwithstanding this you may write me 
just as many letters as you please, and I will try 
to read them all, even the long letters, especially if 
you use pen and ink, or a pencil that marks black. 
It wears on my nerves to try to read faint pencil- 
marks. I suppose this is because I have done so 
much of it all my life; and it wears on my nerves 
still more to try to decipher the name of the good 
friend who writes me and who, furthermore, makes 
me run all over his letter to find out where he lives. 
On this account it will save me much time, trouble, 
and worry if you will be sure to inclose an address- 
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With a good fountain pen I can 
and if all I 
ostal card with- 


ed postal card. 
write quite a letter on a postal card; 
have to do is just to write on that 
out bothering about names or addresses, it is an 
easy matter. I do not want any postage-stamps. In 
fact, I would not ask you to invest in a postal card 
if it were not for the sake of getting your name and 
address. You probably know your own name—most 
people do; and you know how to write it so your 
own postmaster can make it out; and I think you 
can tell where you live better than anybody else can. 
If you do not make it plain enough so that Uncle 
Sam’s clerks can get it to you, the responsibility 
rests on your shoulders and not on mine. I do not 
like stamped envelopes, for several reasons. I often 
drop or lose them. Then when you send me an 
envelope you probably expect a letter instead of what 
I can write on a postal. If your questions are of 
general interest, and you are in no great hurry, I 
prefer to answer them through GLEANINGS. 

Now, please do not think I am complaining be- 
cause I have so many friends; and do not think I 
dislike to be botheréd with correspondence. I like 
to hear from folks from all over the world. It is 
my food and drink. I could not write the Home 
papers that have brought so many kind words if I 
did not have such a vast array of helpers to keep 
letting me know what is going on in this world of 
ours, 

INSECT PESTS, AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM. 

The above is the title of a Government bulletin 
containing a list of all the leaflets and bulletins that 
have been published in regard to insect pests. And, 
by the way, I have been wondering how many of 
our friends are availing themselves of these very 
valuable bulletins, not only in regard to insect pests 
but other things. For years past, whenever I have 
run up against some insect foe, and wanted to know 
more about it, on applying to the Department of 
Agriculture I have always received the fullest in- 
formation, and most of the time this has been ac- 
companied by some bulletin written by some able 
man. In fact, every thing that bothers the farmer, 
from the various weevils to rats and mice, if you 
apply to the Department of Agriculture you are sure 
to get very valuable information. Now, it may sifr- 
prise you to know that over 1900 bulletins have 
been published in regard to insect pests. In conse- 
quence of the enormous expense of printing so many 
bulletins, instead of their being given away as for- 
merly, a price of from 5 to 15 cents, according to 
the number of pages, etc., is charged. When I was 
writing up my article on “ redbugs,” sometimes 
called ‘“ chiggers,’’ down in Florida, I not only re- 
ceived bulletins, but letters from the ablest entomol- 
ogists in our land in regard to the matter. Well, 
this list of bulletins on insects is, as I understand 
it, furnished free of charge. Just ask for price list 
41, fifth edition, and then you have an alphabetical 
list of the bulletins from A clear down to Y. 

What particularly interests beekeepers are the 
bulletins on bees, and of these I was surprised to 
find there are over 20. Below is a list with prices. 


Anatomy of the honeybee. 1910. 162 pages, 
illustrated. Paper, 20c. 

Bee diseases in Massachusetts. 1908. Pages 23 
to 32, map. Paper, 5e. 

a in Massachusetts. 1909. Pages 81 
to 109, illustrated. Paper, 5c. 


Bees (with list of publications of Department of 
Agriculture on beekeeping). 1911. 48 pages, 


illustrated. Paper, 5c. . 

Behavior of honeybee in pollen-collecting. 1912. 
36 pages, illustrated. Paper, 5c. 

Brief survey of Hawaiian beekeeping. 1909. 
Pages 43 to 58, illustrated, map. Paper, 15c. 


Destruction of germs of infectious bee diseases by 
heating. 1914. 8 pages. Paper, 5c. 

(This paper is of interest to beekeepers in all 
parts of the United States. It was read before the 
New York State Beekeepers’ Association, February 


10, 1914, at Ithaca, N. Y.) 

Historical notes on causes of bee diseases. 1912. 
96 pages. Paper, 10c. 

Manipulation of wax scales on honeybee. 1912. 
13 pages, illustrated. Paper, 5c. 

Miscellaneous papers on apiculture. 1911. 7 
parts, 123 pages, illustrated, maps. Paper, 30c. 


Names applied to bees of genus Osmia, found in 
North America. Cloth, 90c. 

Bee diseases in United States, preliminary report, 
1911. 25 pages. Paper, 5c, 
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1914, 
1905. 


Porto Rican beekeeping. 


24 pages, illus- 
trated. Paper, 5c. 
Rearing of queen-bees. 
trated. Paper, 5c. 
Relation of etiology (or) cause of bee diseases to 
treatment. 1908. Pages 33 to 42. Paper, 5c. 
Report of meeting of inspectors of apiaries, San 


82 pages, illus- 


Antonio, Tex., Nov. 12, 1906. 79 pages, plate. 
Paper, 15c. 

Sacbrood, disease of bees. 1913. 5 pages. 
Paper, 5c. 

Status of apiculture in United States. 1909. 


Pages 59 to 80. Paper, 5c. 

Temperature of bee colony. 
illustrated. Paper, 5c. 

A study of the effect of temperature on bees.) 

Temperature of honeybee cluster in winter. 1914. 
16 pages, illustrated. Paper, 5c. 

This bulletin presents studies of bees as affected 
by temperature conditions during winter, and is of 
special interest to beekeepers in the North. 

Treatment of bee diseases. 1911. 22 pages, il- 
illustrated. Paper, 5c. 

Besides this there are two on honey; one on comb 
honey, of 7 pages, 5 cts. Another is on the produc- 
tion and care of extracted honey and methods of 
testing honey—18 pages, 5 cts.; two on foul brooa, 
5 ets. each, including the laws relative to foul brood. 

It is really worth while to know how many dif- 
ferent forms of insect pests have been studied and 
classified, and exhaustive experiments made in re- 
gard to the best method of conquering them. 

I know there has been some criticism in regard 
to the amount of money expended at the Government 
Printing-office for pamphlets and bulletins, stacked 
up there at Washington, and never used. But the 
fault is largely because the people of the United 
States do not avail themselves of these valuable helps. 
A single insect often damages or destroys crops 
whose value amounts up into the millions, while the 
wideawake farmer who is in touch with these bulle- 
tins, and in touch with the experiment stations of 
his own State, will often succeed in getting a crop 
when others fail and the price is away up. I think 
it will pay almost every reader of GLEANINGS to 
have ti:s list describing the bulletins, giving the 
price, etc. Accompanying the above is a tittle 
pamphlet of 12 pages, entitled ‘‘The Government 
Bookstore.”” This should be read carefully by those 
who have seen fit or felt inclined to crticise the 
Government Printing-office. 


1914. 29 pages, 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


BY OUR BUSINESS MANAGER. 





SWERT-CLOVER SEED. 

We are now provided with a fair stock of new 
hulled white-sweet-clover seed and some choice last 
year’s seed in other varieties which we offer at the 
following prices: 

Prices in lots of 
White sweet clover, ‘unh’ld 
Melilotus alba, biennial 


1 lb. 10 Ib. 25 Ib. 100 Ib. 
-20 $1.80 $4.25 $16.00 


White sweet clover, hulled .26 2.40 5.75 22.00 

Yellow sweet clover, unh’ld .20 1.80 4.25 16.00 
Melilotus officinalis, bien. 

Yellow sweet clover, hulled .26 2.40 5.75 22.00 

Yellow sweet clover 08 60 1.25 4.00 


Melilotus Indica, annual (hulled old seed). 


FIVE PER CENT DISCOUNT FOR NOVEMBER CASH 
ORDERS. 

To those who buy now for next season, sending 
remittance with the order during the month of No- 
vember subject to the conditions named below, we 
allow 5 per cent discount. 

This discount will apply on all articles listed in 
our regular catalog at current corrected prices to 
date except as follows: 

Tinned wire, paint, Bingham smokers, Porter bee- 
escapes, glass and tin honey-packages, scales, bees 
and queens, bee-books, papers, labels, printed matter, 
bushel boxes, seeds, and specialties not listed in our 
general catalog. Where any or all of these articles 
in a general order do not exceed fifteen per cent of 
the whole order, the discount may be deducted from 
the whole order, including these items which are 
otherwise excepted. 














GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., OF GLEANINGS IN BRE 
CULTURE, PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY AT 
MEDINA, OHIO, REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Editor E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio; Managing Ed- 
itor, H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; Business Manager, 
J. T. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; Publisher, The A, I, 

Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

Owners: The A. I. Root Co. Stockholders hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more stock as follows: 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio; E. R. Root, Medina, 
Ohio; H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; Susan Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio; J. T. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; A. L, 
Boyden, Medina, Ohio; L. W. Boyden, Medina, 
Ohio; A. A. Bostwick, Seville, Ohio; Mrs. ©. W. 
Geckler, Valley City, Ohio; P. W. Himelspaugh, 
Mallet Creek, Ohio; Thos. Shaw, Medina, Ohio; 
Frank Spellman, Medina, Ohio; R. W. Turner, 
Medina, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees, nor other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities. 

(Signed) E. R. Roor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day 

of October, 1914. 


[ Seal. ] 
(My commission expires Feb. 17, 1917.) 


(Signed) FRANK SPELLMAN. 
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PUMP LLL COLL 


THE CHRISTMAS THOUGHT. 

Ideas on Christmas giving are rapidly changing 
among the sensible. Those who think as they give 
are looking for a year-round service as the impor- 
tant thing. 

In a week of shopping, with all its strain, you 
will not find a better gift than a year’s subscription 
to The Youth’s Companion. It offers its service, its 
clean entertainment, its fine suggestiveness week 
after week; and the end of the year, which finds 
many a gift in the attic, dust-covered and forgotten, 
brings The Companion again, with all the charm 
of last Christmastide. 

No American monthly at any price offers the same 
amount of reading, and none can offer better qual- 
ity. Less than four cents a week provides this best 
of Christmas gifts—$2.00 a year. If you subscribe 
now, all the remaining issues of the year will be 
sent free, and The Compenion Home Calendar. A 
copy of the Calendar is also sent to those who make 
a gift subscription. Send for sample copies, and 
the Forecast for 1915. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
144 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 
New Subscriptions Received at this Office 
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ONLY PART PAYMENT FOR TRIAL. 


The Kalamazoo Stove Company has the reputation 
for granting more privileges than any other stove 
concern in the world. When they first offered the 
30-days’ trial privilege, people could hardly under- 
stand it. ‘To have the use of a stove for 30 days 
before deciding to buy it was unheard of. To try it 
you must first build a fire in it—and after a fire 
was burned in it, the stove would no longer be brand 
new. More than that, the Kalamazoo Company paid 
the freight going out and would pay it again coming 
back if the stove was returned. 

So a stove that failed to sell itself would leave 
them with practically a second-hand stove on their 
hands and in addition they would have spent sever- 
al dollars in freight charges. 

Therefore it was obvious that they had extreme 
confidence in their product. And that confidence 
proved to be not far fetched, for the stoves did not 
come back. In this respect every stove was bought 
—not sold for there was no one there to sell it. 

Now this year they are going one further. You 
do not even have to deposit the price of the stove 
to get the free trial. Simply a small first payment, 
or just about enough to show your interest is all 
that’s needed, and even that, if you choose, can be 
deposited in your local bank in their name and 
held there until the trial has expired. All of which 
proves that the Kalamazoo people must offer a re- 
markably good proposition and more than just a 
good big saving in price. 
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THE BOOK OF WONDERS 


A Premium for New Subscriptions to 


GLEANINGS in BEE CULTURE 





The Book of Wonders contains 693 
pages, is printed on good paper, and is illus- 
trated with hundreds of interesting and 
educational pictures. 

The story of every industry and process 
of manufacture is interesting to one not 
acquainted with it. This book is remarkable 
in the way these stories have been collected, 
for The Book of Wonders gives numerous 
topics of this kind, devoting several pages to 
each, as, for example, The Parts of a Big 
Gun, The Story in the Telephone, The Story 
in a Suit of Clothes, The Story in a Yard of 
Silk, The Story in a Lump of Sugar, The 
Story in a Tunnel, The Story of Submarine 
Boats. About fifty of the inventions of man 
are explained in this series of ‘‘Stories.’’ 

Seattered through the book are hun- 
dreds of answers to those queries which we 
all make, yet which are so hard to explain, 
as ‘‘What makes the colors of sunset?’’ 
‘*How do birds find their way ?’’ 


Hustle for Subscriptions 


Send two new yearly subscriptions to 
Gleanings with remittance of $2.00 and you 
will be entitled to a copy of The Book of 
Wonders. 

OR 


Send eight new subscriptions to Glean- 
ings for six months each, at special rate of 
25¢ each, $2.00 in all, and you will be entitled 
to a copy of this book. 


Canadian postage 30c extra on each yearly subscription. 
Canadian postage 15c extra on each six months’ subscription. 
Foreign postage 60c extra on each yearly subscription. 
Foreign postage 30c extra on each trial subscription 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
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The Best Time to buy 


Supplies 


Early-order cash discounts apply here just ss 
they do at the factory. We give exactly the same 
discount that is granted by the manufacturers of 
these famous goods, and the prices in our special 
catalog are the same as their own. There is a special 
saving in ordering from us—FREIGHT. Better give 
this careful consideration before sending elsewhere. 








THE CASH DISCOUNT ON EARLY ORDERS 
PLACED DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 
IS 5 PER CENT. 


As usual we have a large and complete stock on 
hand, which places us in a position to take care of 
your orders promptly. By ordering now you will 
receive your goods promptly, avoiding the rush in 
the spring, and you can put them together in your 
spare time, thereby saving extra expense when you 
are badly in need of them. 








WEED’S NEW-PROCESS COMB FOUNDATION 


We have a big demand for this product, and are 
turning out comb foundation of unexcelled quality 
Include what you will need for the opening of next 
season in your early order, and the same will be held 
subject to your convenience if desired; but get your 
order in now and save five per cent. 








Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 


Nolan and Cherry Sts. 

















San Antonio, Texas 




























The New 
Silent Seven 


OLIVER 


The Standard Visible 
Writer 


1 Day Less Labor in 3 
Oliver Touch Saves Tons of Exertion 


A gentle tap on the type keys runs the Oliver Typewriter 
—a tap that equals only 6% ounces of weight. On the 
average standard typewriter you must strike with a force 
that equals 10 ounces to make the type print. 

Thus the Oliver writes with one-third lighter touch — the 
lightest touch known. Ina single day it relieves you of effort 
equal to the labor of moving a 5-ton load. And every 3 days you produce 
as much work with 1 day’s less exertion than on the average machine. 


Yet clean, clear text and perfect alignment always—work you will be 
proud of—work employers pay top salaries for. 


The Silent Seven 
Gives All This 


Accept the freedom the Oliver brings 
you from fatigue. Link your ability to 
this master achievement — the new 
Silent Seven Model. Visible reading, 
visible writing, regular or Printype, in- 
terchangeable carriage and the lightest 
touch known. 


17 Cents a Day 
New Book FREE 


The price of this new Oliver — the 
Silent Seven—has not been increased a 
dollar. Yet we give you, by careful es- 
timate, 25 per cent added value! And 
we let you buy it on our popular pur- 
chase plan—payments that equal but 17c 
a day! 





It has the universal arrangement of 
keys. Yet no other typewriter has so 
few keys to operate. 


Then too, it gives you the famous au- 
tomatic spacer that advances your paper 
to another line without your having to 
remember. No other machine does this. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


Send for the brand new Silent Seven 
Book that fully pictures and describes 
this typewriter. Let us fully inform 
you of points that others dare not give. 
It shows you why big business and small— 
firms, corporations and individuals are flocking 
to the Oliver. A postal brings this book post- 


paid by return mail free—send your request at 
once. 


Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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REMEMBER that by subscribing 
for 1915 before November 10, 1914, 
you get all this year’s November and 
December Numbers Free. See the 
Offer at the bottom of this page. 


The Youth's 
Companion 


Most of those who begin 
to take The Companion 
keep on year after year. 
It grows to be a family 
necessity. 


the Speaker of the House of Representa- 

Champ Clark — e . e tives, has some good anecdotes of “THE 
AR HUMOR OF CONGRESS.” 

who is a Virginian of the Virginians, writes 


Mrs. Burton Harrison about “A HORN-BOOK OF THE 17th 
it CENTURY.” 


who knows the Mississippi, tells of a certain 
Charles Egbert Craddock time when the river was ‘AT DEAD LOW 
AL AMAA GMMR UM OM WATER.” . 

will surely have something worth telling 


Arnold Bennett when he writes about “SCHOOL DAYS IN 
1 THE FIVE TOWNS.” 


w of = 
Claude Grahame - White tion Corps; will recall “SOME MOMENTS 
HUUUtI,NtUUUUIH0=3GtVHiUH tiiiimum OF PERIL” he has lived through. 
These are just the sndeibe of the cake. Some dozens of other 
writers, equally celebrated, will write for The Youth’s Com- 
panion. They will add to your knowledge in the most agree- 
able way. They will write for young and old. 
HAMM mu se 
TEN ** Emmeline” . ‘i . Elsie Singmaster 
** North Forty East rg , Homer Greene 
“Tune” . . Edith Barnard Delano 
SPLENDID + Wintering with the Syots" , C. A. Stephens 
‘“* Jack’s Partner” . . . C. H. Claudy 
* Black Gold ”’ ‘ . Frank Lillie Pollock 
SERIAL “The Whimsical Schooner ‘ Surprise’” R. D. Paine 
*Rob’s Ranch” . j . Elizabeth Young 
** Lotta Embury’s Career” ° , Elia W. Peattie 


STORIES ss — mecenteines: Prefect” . . Albertus T. Dudley 


{LAAT 


And these will be supplemented by several story groups, all in addition 
to 250 other stories and humorous and character sketches. Let us 
send you the “ Forecast for 1915’ and Sample Copies Free. 


FREE TO JANUARY, 1915 


If you subscribe at once, sending $2.00 with this coupon 
(or mentioning this magazine), you will receive 


1. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1914 from the 
time your subscription is received, including Holiday Numbers. 

2. The Companion Home Calendar for 1915. OM 90 

Then The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1915—more reading from a larger 
number of contributors than is offered by any of the monthly magazines. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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